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These  are  tough  times  for  the  people  and  businesses  of  Boston  and  the  Common- 
wealth. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  regional  recession  that,  in  some  respects,  is  the 
worst  we've  seen  in  fifty  years.  People  are  worried. 

Friends,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  hope.  Boston  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time  and  has  rebuilt  its  economy  time  and  again  to  achieve  ever  greater  levels 
of  prosperity.  We  possess  the  resources  and  the  know-how  to  start  the  turn- 
around and  build  a  competitive  economy  for  a  world  marketplace  increasingly 
founded  on  innovation  and  knowledge-based  industries. 

Boston's  economy  will  come  back  strong.  You  can  bet  on  it  We  must  start  the 
effort  now. 

To  get  from  here  to  there  requires  hard  work  and  a  clear  gameplan.  For  the  past 
year,  my  administration  has  been  meeting  with  business,  political,  labor,  relig- 
ious, academic,  and  community  leaders  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
current  situation  and  to  chart  a  course  for  economic  recovery  and  long-term 
growth. 

This  report  summarizes  a  $4.5  billion  agenda  for  economic  development.  It 
remains  a  document  in  process,  a  framework  for  discussion.  It  provides  the  basis 
for  the  dialogue  we  will  have  at  the  Economic  Strategy  Conference  to  be  held  in 
mid-November. 

Some  of  the  ideas,  projects  and  proposals  contained  in  this  document  have  been 
put  forth  before  in  different  forums.  Some  are  of  recent  vintage;  some,  entirely 
new.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  forward  an  integrated  framework  of  ideas  on  the 
economy.  To  be  effective  in  getting  the  economy  moving  again  and  putting 
people  back  to  work  now,  we  need  your  insights,  advice  and  continuing  support. 

I  hope  this  document  stimulates  ideas  and,  even  more  importantly,  action.  We 
cannot  do  it  alone.  The  City,  State  and  Federal  Governments,  private  business 
and  the  people  of  Boston  all  have  a  part  to  play.  Our  children  are  depending  on 
us  to  build  a  strong,  new  economy  that  will  provide  fulfilling  work,  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  a  better  quality  of  life  in  the  1990's  and  the  next  century. 


Sincerelv, 


*t^ 


Raymond  L.  Flynn 
Mavor  of  Boston 
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xecutive  Summary 


It  is  time  for  aggressive,  concerted  action  on  the  economy.  The  recession 
in  Massachusetts  is  worse,  in  many  respects,  than  any  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Statewide,  10  percent  of  all  jobs  have  been  lost  over  the  past 
two  years.  Unemployment  is  at  9.2  percent.  Since  1989,  24  banks  and 
three  credit  unions  have  failed  in  the  state  and  tight  credit  continues  to 
restrict  business  growth.  Just  as  troubling  as  the  current  recession  is 
Massachusetts'  loss  during  the  1980s  of  150,000  jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  a  key  component  of  the  region's  economic  well-being. 

Federal  policies  to  stimulate  the  economy  on  the  national  level  have 
resulted  in  a  weak  economic  recovery.  Many  observers  feel  that  without 
more  aggressive  steps  by  the  Bush  Administration  the  economy  will  slip 
back  into  recession. 

Building  Boston's  Economic  Future  is  an  agenda  for  economic  develop- 
ment which  contains  a  $4.5  billion  plan  to  create  30,000  jobs  over  the  next 
5  to  7  years.  The  city  of  Boston  has  begun  this  task  because  of  its  critical 
position  in  the  Commonwealth's  economy.  Boston,  with  only  9.5  percent 
of  the  Commonwealth's  population,  provides  nearly  17  percent  of  the 
state's  jobs,  21  percent  of  personal  income  by  place  of  work,  and  24 
percent  of  total  goods  and  services  produced.  An  estimated  22  percent 
of  state  revenue  originates  in  Boston.  For  the  Massachusetts  economy  to 
rebound,  Boston  must  lead  the  way. 

The  agenda  contains  a  series  of  strategies  designed  to  realize  six  key 
goals.  It  starts  with  a  $1.2  billion  pipeline  of  new  investment. 

I.  Commit  One  Billion  Dollars  in  the  next  24  Months  to  Create 
7,000  New  Jobs. 

1.  Build  planned  medical  research  facilities  such  as  Joslin  Diabetes  Cen- 
ter, Olmsted  Plaza  Phase  I,  and  South  End  Technology  Square  repre- 
senting over  $225  million. 

2.  Build  four  new  public  buildings  scheduled  for  near-term  construction: 
the  new  $41  million  Boston  Police  Headquarters  in  Roxbury;  the  $184 
million  federal  courthouse  on  the  Fan  Pier  in  South  Boston;  the  first  phase 
of  the  South  Station  Technopolis,  a  $75  million  MBTA  transit  center;  and 
a  brand  new  $170  million  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  city's  largest-ever 
capital  undertaking. 

3.  Build  two  key  commercial  projects:  the  first  phase  of  the  Prudential 
Center  redevelopment  and  the  Ruggles  Center  complex  in  Roxbury,  the 
new  home  of  the  State's  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  administration, 
together  representing  $91  million  investment. 


4.  Construct  six  key  hospital  facilities:  Massachusetts  General  Hospital's 
Inpatient  Tower,  Brigham  &  Women's  clinical  support  facility,  the  Shri- 
ners  Burns  Replacement  Building,  St.  Margaret's  new  facility  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  and  a  clinical  building  at  New  England  Deaconess,  for  a 
combined  investment  of  $377  million. 

These  projects  alone  —  with  construction  start  dates  within  the  next  15 
months  —  will  create  nearly  7,000  direct  jobs  in  construction,  engineering, 
architecture,  law,  accounting  and  other  related  activities. 

II.  Diversify  and  Strengthen  Greater  Boston's  Core  Economy. 

5.  Develop  biotechnology,  pharmaceuticals,  and  medical  instrument 
manufacturing  to  build  on  Boston's  existing  strength  in  universities, 
hospitals  and  research  centers. 

6.  Improve  and  add  to  Boston's  cultural,  historic  and  sports  attractions. 

7.  Expand  Boston's  hospitality  industry  by  moving  forward  with  hotels 
at  the  Custom  House  and  the  World  Trade  Center. 

8.  Strengthen  retail  trade  by  enhancing  the  distinct  character  of  Boston's 
special  retail  boulevards  and  centers. 

9.  Boost  basic  manufacturing  through  tax  policy,  effective  land  disposi- 
tion, enhanced  vocational  education,  and  taxable  bond  financing. 

10.  Expand  Boston's  port  through  dredging,  land  transportation  im- 
provements, and  promotion  of  ship  repair  and  export-related  manufac- 
turing. 

11.  Continue  the  modernization  of  Boston's  premier  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions and  expand  their  research  facilities. 

III.  Improve  the  Climate  for  Doing  Business  and  Attracting 
Investment. 

12.  Maintain  basic  city  services  to  attract  investment  and  strengthen  the 
economy. 

13.  Reduce  unnecessary  regulatory  burdens  on  business. 

14.  Provide  lower  utility  costs  for  businesses  creating  new  manufactur- 
ing jobs. 

15.  Control  the  cost  of  the  Boston  Harbor  clean-up. 

16.  Improve  access  to  investment  capital  and  credit  by  re-evaluating 
federal  and  state  tax  policy,  providing  tax  incentives  and  credits,  and 
making  available  public  taxable  bond  financing. 


17.  Ensure  that  businesses  have  the  skilled  labor  force  they  need  by 
building  on  existing  training  partnerships  among  the  city,  the  public 
schools,  higher  education,  teaching  hospitals,  and  industry. 

18.  Market  the  city  and  the  region  to  promote  exports,  new  investment, 
and  tourism. 

IV.  Invest  in  Necessary  Transportation  Systems  to  Balance 
Economic  Growth  and  Environmental  Quality. 

19.  Continue  to  support  high  speed  rail  to  New  York  City  as  a  relief  to 
Logan  air  traffic  and  a  benefit  to  the  environment  and  the  economy. 

20.  Build  a  new  crosstown  Bioscience  Transit  Line  to  provide  more 
effective  transit  access  to  health  care,  research,  and  biotech  centers  and 
allow  crosstown  commuting. 

21.  Move  forward  with  the  South  Boston  Piers  Transitway  to  unlock  the 
great  development  potential  of  the  Fort  Point  area. 

22.  Build  other  transit  projects  to  relieve  traffic  and  support  growth. 

23.  Improve  the  system  of  city  streets  and  traffic  controls. 

24.  Expand  Boston's  water  transportation  services  for  both  commuters 
and  visitors. 

25.  Overcome  the  limitations  of  Logan  Airport  by  pursuing  high  speed 
rail,  a  second  regional  airport  for  commuter  and  cargo  flights,  and  a 
curfew  on  late  night  flights. 

V.  Assure  that  Jobs  and  Economic  Benefits  are  Shared  by  all 
Boston  Residents. 

26.  Facilitate  investment  in  businesses  and  industries  locating  in  the 
neighborhoods. 

27.  Build  transit  capacity  to  allow  neighborhood  residents  to  commute 
to  emerging  employment  centers. 

28.  Provide  incentives  for  the  revitalization  of  neighborhood  business 
districts. 

29.  End  discriminatory  lending  practices  that  prevent  investment  in 
neighborhood  homes  and  businesses. 

30.  Capture  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  through  aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Policy. 

31 .  Increase  access  to  economic  opportunities  for  minorities  and  minority 
businesses. 

32.  Improve  primary  and  secondary  education. 


33.  Expand  housing  opportunity  and  affordability  by  increasing  the 
creative  applications  of  capital  resources  such  as  pension  funds,  capitali- 
zation of  linkage  income  streams,  capital  plan  spending,  and  federal 
housing  tax  credits. 

VI.  Improve  the  Quality  of  Life  for  Boston's  Residents,  Workers 
and  Visitors 

34.  Improve  the  existing  park  system  throughout  the  city,  and  in  particu- 
lar build  the  projects  outlined  in  the  City  Capital  Plan. 

35.  Construct  the  Central  Artery  Air-Rights  Park  on  the  forty  acres  of 
land  that  will  become  available  after  the  depression  of  the  highway.  This 
is  crucial  to  the  quality  of  life  in  Boston. 

36.  Implement  city- wide  recycling  programs  such  as  the  recent  program 
of  curbside  newspaper  pickup. 

37.  Develop  Boston's  beaches  and  waterfront  to  create  a  system  of  open 
spaces  much  like  the  Emerald  Necklace. 

38.  Expand  active  pedestrian  areas,  such  as  the  area  around  Faneuil  Hall 
Marketplace  to  the  new  Custom  House  hotel  in  McKinley  Square. 

A  Vision  for  Boston 

This  economic  agenda  for  the  1990's  is  based  on  a  vision  for  Boston  which 
unifies  and  gives  concrete  meaning  to  its  many  strategies.  This  vision 
embodies  confident  faith  in  the  future.  In  the  1980' s,  the  gap  between  the 
nation's  richest  and  poorest  citizens  widened,  homeownership  and  col- 
lege education  slipped  further  away  from  lower-  and  middle-income 
Americans,  and  the  gnawing  problem  of  poverty  worsened.  It  is  time  to 
look  forward  to  make  a  future  which  expresses  our  values  and  our 
dreams  for  our  children.  Our  vision  for  Boston  believes  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  depth  and  quality  of  life.  It  is  concerned  with  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  working  people  and  their  advancement  in 
society.  This  vision  is  about  stable  and  healthy  neighborhoods,  clean  and 
safe  streets,  reasonably-priced  homes,  good  business  opportunities,  and 
a  well-educated  citizenry.  People  often  say  that  Boston  has  a  small-town, 
neighborhood  feeling  about  it.  People  here  have  a  strong  sense  of  history, 
close  family  ties,  and  a  sense  of  connectedness  to  their  communities.  This 
vision  allows  us  to  realize  a  better  future  where  people  of  all  races,  colors, 
creeds,  and  persuasions  are  at  home  and  free  to  enjoy  the  rich  diversity 
of  urban  life  in  this  lively,  livable  city  busy  achieving  its  fullest  potential. 

Boston  Economic  Development  Partnership 

A  Boston  Economic  Development  Partnership  must  be  established,  made 
up  of  leadership  from  the  government,  business  and  industry,  and  com- 
munities. The  Partnership  should  further  develop  and  implement  this 
agenda  for  economic  development. 


An  Economic  Development  Strategy  Conference  will  be  scheduled  for 
mid-November  to  bring  together  potential  participants  in  the  partner- 
ship. Conference  participants  will  discuss  and  seek  consensus  on  a  broad 
agenda  for  economic  development  in  Boston. 


• 


I) 


A  HE  CHALLENGE  WE  FACE:  BUILDING  A 
STRONG  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  FOR  BOSTON 


These  are  difficult  times.  More  people  are  concerned  about  their  personal 
economic  futures  than  in  memory.  Many  are  out  of  work,  and  many 
more  who  have  jobs  are  worried  about  whether  they  can  survive  the  next 
round  of  layoffs. 

In  many  respects,  the  recession  that  Massachusetts  is  now  experiencing 
is  worse  than  any  since  the  Great  Depression.  Statewide,  nearly  10 
percent  of  all  jobs  have  been  lost  over  the  past  two  years.  The  statewide 
unemployment  rate  of  9.2  percent  in  September  would  be  over  1 1  percent 
if  the  statisticians  counted  people  who  have  left  the  state  permanently  or 
who  have  given  up  the  job  search  in  frustration. 

There  are  some  deeper  problems  that  are  of  concern  as  well.  Since  1980, 
Massachusetts  has  lost  150,000  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  This  is 
deeply  troubling  for  two  reasons.  First,  manufacturing  jobs  provide  good 
wages  for  workers  with  trade  skills.  Second,  manufacturing  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  important  part  of  the  Commonwealth's  core  economy, 
providing  the  export  earnings  that  the  state  and  region  need  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  living. 

In  addition,  the  region  continues  to  afflicted  by  a  credit  crunch  which  has 
sharply  decreased  the  amount  of  credit  available  for  businesses  to  invest 
and  grow.  Since  1989,  a  total  of  24  banks  have  failed  statewide  and  three 
credit  unions  have  been  seized  by  regulators.  The  troubles  of  the  banking 
industry  have  led  to  lending  policies  that  prevent  even  some  good  loans 
from  being  made. 

Predicting  a  Turn-Around 

When  will  we  see  an  economic  turn-around?  Most  analysts  are  predict- 
ing the  beginnings  of  a  recovery  by  the  middle  of  1992.  However,  there 
are  no  clear  signs  of  recovery  and  each  of  us  —  whether  in  the  public 
sector,  with  private  companies,  or  representing  our  communities  —  must 
work  hard  to  achieve  a  new  economy  in  the  1 990's  that  provides  economic 
prosperity  and  opportunity  for  this  and  the  next  generation. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  be  optimistic.  Assembled  in  Boston  and  its 
immediate  environs  are  colleges,  universities,  and  medical  institutions 
that  are  known  throughout  the  world.  As  the  global  economy  becomes 
ever  more  sophisticated  in  its  demand  for  high  technology  products, 
Boston  is  uniquely  situated  in  its  ability  to  deliver  the  most  important 
resource  of  all:  brainpower.  Talented  individuals  are  being  educated  in 
our  institutions  and  we  have  been  able  in  the  past  to  attract  many 
graduates  to  remain  in  this  beautiful  city.  Boston  is  a  medium-sized  and 


manageable  city  offering  a  variety  of  lifestyles.  Its  economic  base  has 
expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Over  the  long-term,  Boston  has  the 
economic  foundation,  the  talent,  and  the  quality  of  life  necessary  to 
prosper  in  the  new  global  economy.  We  have  only  to  make  the  effort  now 
to  achieve  our  goals. 

Principles  for  Shaping  Economic  Policy 

Several  basic  principles  have  been  important  in  shaping  this  Administra- 
tion's policies  on  economic  development: 

First,  to  do  the  business  of  government  efficiently  and  well.  Every  budget 
since  1984  has  been  balanced  and  the  city  has  achieved  and  maintained 
the  highest  bond  rating  in  the  city's  history.  Fewer  employees  are  on  the 
City  payroll  than  in  1984.  The  city  is  certainly  not  out  of  the  woods  yet, 
however.  Boston  has  sustained  a  loss  of  $80  million  in  federal  aid  over 
the  last  decade.  The  regional  recession  strongly  affects  Boston's  revenue 
base  and  the  state's  unilateral  cuts  in  local  aid  are  balancing  the  state 
budget  on  the  backs  of  local  communities.  Thus,  while  the  city  has  made 
real  progress  towards  fiscal  stability,  federal  and  state  cuts  of  $85  million 
in  the  last  three  years  pose  a  real  and  immediate  threat. 

Second,  this  Administration  is  committed  to  full  and  open  communica- 
tion in  shaping  economic  policy.  Over  the  past  1 8  months,  we  have  issued 
a  series  of  studies  and  reports  on  economic  issues  had  have  convened 
over  40  major  meetings  with  business,  community,  academic,  and  politi- 
cal leaders  to  better  understand  the  issues  facing  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, to  forecast  where  our  economy  is  headed,  and  to  develop 
strategies  to  achieve  our  economic  goals. 

Third,  the  primary  energy  for  economic  growth  and  innovation  must 
come  from  the  private  sector.  However,  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that 
government  —  at  the  city,  state,  and  federal  levels  —  controls  resources 
and  powers  that  profoundly  affect  the  economy,  including  capital  pro- 
grams and  infrastructure  development,  taxation  policy,  public  land  dis- 
position and  redevelopment,  alternative  financing  mechanisms,  and  a 
broad  array  of  regulatory  powers  from  local  zoning  to  national  environ- 
mental controls. 

Five  Basic  Goals  of  Our  Economic  Policy 

To  be  effective,  government  policy  and  leadership  must  be  focused.  On 
the  basis  of  the  extensive  discussions  that  we  have  had  over  the  past  18 
months,  we  have  identified  five  fundamental  goals  for  our  economic 
efforts: 

•  Move  ahead  with  a  $1.2  billion  development  pipeline  of  committed 
projects  and  create  7,000  jobs.  We  can  help  trigger  the  economic 
recovery  and  begin  to  restore  confidence  if  we  move  ahead  with  a 
committed  $1.2  billion  pipeline  of  public,  institutional,  and  private 


projects  that  will  create  construction  and  permanent  jobs  while  build- 
ing the  new  economy. 

•  Build  a  strong,  diversified  long-term  economy.  By  focusing  on  the 
core  economy,  building  our  already  strong  sectors,  and  seizing  new 
growth  opportunities  we  can  sustain  the  recovery  through  a  strong, 
diversified  long-term  economy. 

•  Create  a  better  climate  for  doing  business  and  attracting  invest- 
ment. We  must  attack  problems  of  excessive  costs,  undue  regulatory 
delays,  and  marketing  deficiencies  to  make  the  city  and  Common- 
wealth more  attractive  to  new  business  activity. 

•  Provide  jobs  and  the  foundations  for  economic  opportunity  to 
Boston  residents.  We  must  create  the  conditions  to  provide  good 
jobs,  quality  education,  affordable  housing,  and  reliable  municipal 
services  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

•  Improve  the  quality  of  life  while  building  the  economy.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  quality  of  life  concerns  and  tax  fairness 
are  important  to  the  long-term  health  of  our  economy,  as  well  as  to 
the  attractiveness  of  our  city  as  a  place  to  live  and  work. 

The  Persistent  Problem  of  Poverty 

Poverty  is  very  much  still  with  us.  Although  the  poverty  rate  dropped 
in  Boston  during  the  1980's,  the  economic  hard  times  of  the  past  two  years 
have  hurt  the  poor  disproportionately.  The  persistent  problem  of  pov- 
erty has  challenged  our  nation's  best  thinkers  since  the  plight  of  the  poor 
came  to  be  seen  as  an  important  governmental  concern.  For  more  than 
six  decades,  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have  conceived  and 
implemented  a  host  of  programs  to  address  poverty  and  its  effects. 
Private  enterprise  has  been  held  out  as  an  answer  to  poverty  through  the 
operation  of  labor  and  capital  markets. 

This  Agenda  does  not  present  a  solution  to  poverty.  But  two  things  are 
fundamental  to  our  approach  to  the  problem.  First,  the  most  effective 
social  program  is  a  good  job  that  can  support  a  family  decently.  Second, 
there  will  remain  the  need  for  a  set  of  government-delivered  services  — 
the  "safety  net"  —  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  indigent  people  that  are  not 
provided  for  by  the  private  marketplace. 

The  safety  net  exists  for  those  who  cannot  work,  but  there  must  be 
employment  available  for  those  who  can  work.  The  surest  path  to  human 
growth  is  the  willing  acceptance  of  responsibility.  In  our  society  that 
begins  with  employment. 

This  Agenda  is  designed  to  provide  for  good  jobs  accessible  to  a  broad 
cross  section  of  our  citizens,  as  a  first  response  to  the  persistent  problem 
of  poverty.  It  is  also  aimed  at  promoting  the  economic  growth  essential 
to  restoring  the  city  and  state  revenue  bases  for  vital  service  needs. 


T, 


HE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BOSTON'S  CORE 
ECONOMY  TO  BOTH  THE  CITY  AND 
COMMONWEALTH 


The  Economy  of  the  Commonwealth  is  Driven  by  Boston 

Boston  has  a  long,  300-year  history  in  which  it  has  prospered  in  a 
succession  of  diverse  economies:  trading,  manufacturing,  financial  serv- 
ices, and  high  technology.  Boston  must  once  again  adapt  to  new  condi- 
tions in  regional  and  world  markets  and  build  a  prosperous  new 
economy. 

It  must  do  so  not  only  for  its  own  citizens,  but  because  the  prosperity  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  is  crucially  dependent  upon  the  economic 
health  of  its  largest  city. 

Boston  contains  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  land  area  of  Massachusetts, 
and  has  only  9.5  percent  of  the  state's  population.  From  this  base  Boston 
produces  disproportionate  benefits  for  the  Commonwealth: 

•  nearly  17  percent  (over  600,000)  of  the  state's  jobs; 

•  21  percent  of  personal  income  by  place  of  work  ($13  billion  annually); 

•  24  percent  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  ($27.8  billion  annually); 

•  22  percent  of  Massachusetts  state  revenues  (estimated  at  $1.8  billion 
for  FY  1992). 

By  any  measure,  Boston  more  than  carries  its  burden  of  creating  and 
sustaining  economic  activity  in  the  Commonwealth.  No  serious  plan  for 
economic  recovery  can  overlook  the  central  role  of  Boston  in  determining 
the  economic  well-being  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston's  Core  Economy 

The  core  economy  consists  of  those  businesses  and  industries  that  bring 
money  into  the  local  and  regional  economies  by  exporting  goods  and 
services  to  other  regions  of  the  country  and  overseas. 

The  core  economy  supports  the  derived  economy  sectors,  such  as  retail 
trade,  local  services,  and  construction,  keeping  a  host  of  people  at  work. 
A  university  professor  whose  salary  is  paid  by  tuition  of  students  from 
New  York  and  California  will  spend  much  of  his  or  her  money  in  local 
retail  stores,  in  hiring  a  local  contractor  for  home  remodeling,  in  getting 
clothes  dry  cleaned  or  shoes  repaired.  The  same  holds  true  for  a  medical 
researcher  funded  by  NTH  grants  or  a  manufacturing  worker  whose 
products  are  sold  overseas.  Economist  Edward  Moscovitch  has  pointed 
out  that  we  cannot  have  sustained  growth  in  the  derived  economy, 
providing  jobs  for  people  with  all  levels  of  training  and  experience, 


without  a  growing  core  economy.  The  core  economy  determines  the 
standard  of  living  that  a  region  enjoys  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Much  of  the  regional  core  economy  is  located  in  Boston,  and  Boston's 
leadership  in  building  a  strong  core  economy  is  critical  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  city  and  region.  Over  70  percent  of  the  Commonwealth's 
employment  in  core  industries  is  located  in  the  Boston  area.  A  successful, 
long-term  economic  strategy  for  Boston  and  Massachusetts  therefore 
must  focus  on  building  Boston's  core  economy  industries. 

Building  a  Diversified  Economy  for  Long-Term  Growth 
Through  a  Comprehensive  Agenda  of  Strategies 
This  Agenda  for  Economic  Development  proposes  36  strategies  to  be 
implemented  primarily  at  the  city  level,  but  also  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  Together,  the  strategies  represent  an 
investment  of  over  $4.5  billion  in  the  competitiveness  and  productivity 
of  the  economy.  This  $4.5  billion  agenda  will  create  an  estimated  23,000 
year-long  jobs  in  the  construction  industry,  over  a  five  to  seven  year 
period.  Coupled  with  over  7,000  jobs  in  related  development  fields  such 
as  engineering,  architecture,  law,  and  accounting,  direct  employment 
resulting  from  this  agenda  will  average  over  5,000  jobs  for  each  of  the 
next  six  years.  Most  important,  this  growth  agenda  will  diversify  and 
build  the  core  economy  of  the  region,  leading  to  permanent  job  gains. 

Maintaining  Critical  Services  and  the  Quality  of  Life 

Every  day,  the  city  of  Boston's  population  nearly  doubles,  to  well  over 
1  million.  On  weekdays,  nearly  400,000  commuters  living  elsewhere 
come  to  work  in  the  city,  and  125,000  students  attend  Boston  colleges  and 
universities.  Over  7.1  million  visitors  went  through  the  doors  of  Boston's 
museums,  zoo,  and  historic  sites  last  year,  and  4  million  people  attended 
professional  sporting  events.  About  23  million  people  took  flights  at 
Logan  Airport  last  year. 

All  of  these  daily  visitors  to  Boston  require  clean,  safe  city  streets,  rely  on 
city  fire  and  police  protection,  and  enjoy  city  parks.  Most  of  the  compa- 
nies that  employ  Boston's  600,000  workers  need  the  convenience  of  a 
downtown  location  —  close  to  the  airport,  to  courts  and  government,  to 
professional  service  firms  and  banks  —  and  therefore  rely  on  these  same 
city  services. 

Although  the  development  of  the  core  economy,  particularly  in  the 
medical  research  and  health  care  industries,  will  provide  new  jobs  for 
Boston  residents  and  substantial  increases  in  the  state's  economic  and 
revenue  bases,  it  may  not  provide  sufficient  new  property  tax  revenues 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  additional  services  that  must  be  provided. 
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The  Balance  of  Fiscal  Benefits 

Boston  continues  to  deliver  high  quality  city  services.  However,  a  com- 
mitment to  quality  services  requires  adequate  tax  revenues  through  the 
1990's.  The  Commonwealth's  property  tax  restrictions  tied  to  Proposi- 
tion 21/2  ensure  that  communities  which  do  not  experience  new  prop- 
erty development  are  faced  with  declining  real  tax  revenues.  In  constant 
dollars,  the  tax  revenue  from  Boston's  1984  base  fell  by  over  15  percent 
-or  $68  million-  through  FY  1991. 

•  The  city  was  able  to  keep  ahead  of  inflation  and  maintain  its  services 
only  through  real  estate  development.  New  development  in  Boston 
between  1984  and  1990  added  $85  million  to  the  city's  property 
revenue.  This  is  15  percent  of  total  FY  1991  revenue. 

The  1990s  will  be  different.  Since  much  new  development  will  be  under- 
taken by  property  tax-exempt  institutions,  Boston  will  not  reap  a  fiscal 
dividend  similar  to  that  of  the  1980's  and  may  be  faced  with  declining 
real  revenues. 

•  New  development  projects  in  the  $1.2  billion  pipeline  described 
above  will  substantially  increase  the  burden  on  the  city  in  providing 
police,  fire  and  transportation  services.  But  because  many  are  being 
undertaken  by  hospitals  and  the  public  sector,  they  will  bring  in  only 
about  $5  million  in  annual  property  tax  revenue. 

•  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  will  benefit  tremendously  from  the  new 
development  projects,  reaping  an  estimated  $13  million  in  income  tax 
revenues  from  construction-related  workers  and,  after  completion, 
an  estimated  $13  million  annually  in  income  taxes  and  sales  taxes. 
Thus,  the  state  will  receive  about  $2.60  in  revenue  for  every  $1 
received  by  Boston  from  new  development. 

•  It  is  Boston's  economy  upon  which  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  increasingly  depend,  but  the  city  will  not  cap- 
ture the  fiscal  benefit  of  this  economic  activity.  It  is  the  city,  not  the 
state,  which  must  provide  costly  public  services  to  these  new  facilities 
—  yet  the  State  reaps  the  much  greater  fiscal  dividend  from  their 
construction. 

Economic  activity  in  the  city  of  Boston  will  contribute  an  estimated  $1.8 
billion  to  State  revenues  in  FY  1992.  The  state  returns  to  Boston  only 
one-sixth  of  that  amount  in  local  aid.  Fairness —  and  the  threat  that 
reduced  services  pose  to  the  city  and  state  economy —  demands  that  the 
revenue  system  for  Boston  and  all  other  Massachusetts  communities  be 
reevaluated. 
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OAL  ONE:  COMMIT  ONE  BILLION 
DOLLARS  IN  THE  NEXT  24  MONTHS  TO  CREATE 
7,000  NEW  JOBS 

Continuing  high  levels  of  unemployment,  and  the  fear  of  job  loss,  are 
causing  direct  pain  to  many  families.  Those  forces  also  hurt  our  prospects 
for  a  quick  recovery  by  depressing  consumer  buying  power  and  confi- 
dence. Putting  substantial  numbers  of  people  back  to  work  is  the  most 
important  signal  that  this  economy  needs  in  order  to  begin  its  upswing. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  realized  this  when  he  instituted  programs  in  the  1930s 
designed  to  put  people  back  to  work.  We  can  do  the  same  by  moving 
ahead  with  a  series  of  committed  public  and  private  projects  that  will 
create  jobs  while  building  the  economy. 

Eight  major  development  projects  in  the  medical  research  and  health  care 
sectors  are  scheduled  to  commence  in  Boston  by  the  end  of  1992.  These 
represent  the  largest  investment  in  expanding  and  modernizing  this 
sector  in  Boston's  history. 

An  additional  six  major  public  and  private  projects  will  start  in  the  same 
period,  contributing  to  the  city's  commercial  base  and  upgrading  key 
public  facilities. 

The  pipeline  of  14  projects  represents  a  total  investment  of  nearly  $1.2 
bilhon  in  the  core  economy  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth.  These 
development  projects  will  create  more  than  5,200  new  construction  jobs, 
nearly  1,700  jobs  in  construction-related  employment  in  architecture, 
engineering,  law  and  other  services,  and  will  accommodate  over  8,000 
permanent  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  city's  capital  plan  is  scheduled  to  commence  construction 
on  scores  of  roads,  bridges,  parks,  and  public  facilities  projects  over  the 
next  year,  spending  about  $100  million  a  year  on  such  projects  for  the  next 
four  years. 

Strategy  1.  Build  the  Pipeline  of  Medical  Research  Facilities 

Boston  is  the  nation's  leading  center  for  medical  research,  attracting  $450 
million  annually  in  federal  grants  and  millions  more  from  private  com- 
panies and  foundations  worldwide.  This  money  helps  pay  the  salaries 
not  only  of  8,000  researchers,  but  of  thousands  more  workers  in  the 
derived  economy  sectors  such  as  retail,  services,  and  construction. 

•  Joslin  Diabetes  Center  -  Research  and  Clinical  Expansion.  A  $28  million 
expansion  of  the  center's  research  and  health  care  facilities  in  the 
Longwood  Medical  Area. 
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•  Olmsted  Plaza  -  Phase  I.  The  $126  million  purchase  and  partial  reno- 
vation of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Distribution  Center  in  the  Fenway  into  a 
modern  biomedical  research  center  used  by  nearby  hospitals. 

•  SETSA/University  Associates  -  Research  and  Parking  Phase  I.  The  South 
End  Technology  Square  (SETSA)  Project  will  develop  a  group  of 
medical  research,  health  care,  and  education  facilities.  The  $71  mil- 
lion first  phase  will  include  a  research  center  for  Boston  University. 

Strategy  2.  Build  the  Pipeline  of  Public  Investments 

Four  major  new  public  faculties  are  scheduled  for  near-term  construction 
commencement. 

•  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  construction  of  a  new  356-bed  public  hospi- 
tal in  the  South  End  will  replace  the  century-old  facility  currently  in 
use.  This  $170  million  investment  is  the  largest  capital  project  the  city 
has  ever  undertaken. 

•  Boston  Police  Headquarters.  The  new  $41  million  headquarters  facility 
in  Roxbury  will  consolidate  police  operations  including  telecommu- 
nications that  cannot  fit  into  the  present  outdated  headquarters  in  the 
Back  Bay. 

•  Federal  Courthouse.  The  First  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
U.S.  District  Court  will  build  a  new  $184  million  building  —  located 
on  the  Fan  Pier  in  South  Boston  —  to  replace  the  inadequate,  aging 
Federal  Courthouse  in  downtown  Boston. 

•  South  Station  Transportation  Facility.  Phase  I  of  the  South  Station 
Air-Rights  Development  project  will  be  a  major  $75  million  MBTA 
transit  center  which  will  link  commuter  bus,  rail  and  subway  lines. 

Strategy  3.  Build  the  Pipeline  of  Commercial  Projects 

Two  major  commercial  projects  have  the  commitments  necessary  to 
proceed  with  construction  in  the  immediate  future: 

•  Prudential  Redevelopment  -  Phase  I.  Reconstructing  the  retail  spaces  and 
pedestrian  concourses  in  the  Center  at  a  cost  of  $65  million,  this 
project  will  improve  connections  between  the  Back  Bay  and  South 
End  neighborhoods  and  provide  better  shopping  for  residents  and 
visitors. 

•  Ruggles  Center  -  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  $26  million  Phase  I  of 
this  Roxbury  office  complex  will  house  the  State's  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  being  displaced  from  its  present  West  End  building  by  the 
Central  Artery  project. 

Strategy  4.  Build  the  Pipeline  of  Health  Care  Facilities 

To  keep  up  with  medical  advances  and  continue  to  attract  patients  from 
around  the  world  —  at  institutions  like  Children's  and  Dana-Farber  over 
20  percent  of  the  patients  are  from  out-of-state  —  Boston's  major  hospitals 
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and  clinics  are  replacing  old-fashioned  clinical  facilities  with  new  ones 
that  can  accommodate  the  latest  equipment  and  procedures. 

•  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  -  In-Patient  Tower  II.  A  286,000  square 
foot,  $100  million  health  care  facility  for  overnight  patients. 

•  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  -  Clinical  Support  Facility.  A  $48.5  million 
building  with  administrative  offices  and  clinical  facilities. 

•  Shriner's  Burn  Institute  -  Replacement  Facility.  One  of  only  three  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  specializing  in  the  treatment  of  children's 
burns,  Shriner's  will  reconstruct  and  substantially  increase  the  size  of 
its  facility  in  the  West  End  at  a  cost  of  $67.5  million. 

•  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  -  St.  Margaret's  Relocation.  The  $37  million 
relocation  of  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  to  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
campus  in  Brighton. 

•  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  -  Clinical  Facility.  A  $124.5  million 
clinical  building  which  will  include  facilities  for  radiology  and  sur- 
gery. 

Total  Economic  Impact 

All  of  these  projects  will  begin  construction  by  year-end  1992.  They  will 
create  nearly  7,000  direct  jobs  in  construction,  architecture,  engineering 
and  other  trades.  Combined  with  increased  activity  in  the  Artery/Tun- 
nel and  Harbor  Cleanup  projects,  the  committed  pipeline  will  employ 
more  than  10,000  people  in  the  construction  and  development  economy. 
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VJJOAL  TWO:  DIVERSIFY  AND  STRENGTHEN 
GREATER  BOSTON'S  CORE  ECONOMY 

Proceeding  with  the  $1.2  billion  near-term  pipeline  of  economic  develop- 
ment projects  is  a  critical  first  step  in  triggering  an  economic  turn-around 
and  in  building  the  new  economy.  These  projects  reflect  the  hard  work 
and  planning  that  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  undertaken  over 
the  past  several  years  to  keep  Boston  growing,  even  in  recessionary  times. 

We  must  now  promote  economic  development  over  the  next  decade 
through  the  building  of  a  diversified,  core  economy  for  long-term  growth. 
This  new  core  economy  will  build  on  existing  strengths  while  seeking  to 
open  new  opportunities  for  growth. 

Strategic  sectors  in  which  we  can  press  effectively  for  strong  new  growth 
include: 

•  Biotechnology,  pharmaceuticals,  and  medical  instruments 

•  Hospitality,  tourism,  and  related  retail  trade 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Medical  research  and  health  care 

This  does  not  imply  that  existing  areas  of  strength,  such  as  professional 
and  financial  services  or  high  technology,  will  not  be  large  and  growing 
parts  of  our  overall  portfolio  of  businesses  and  industries.  However,  our 
strategic  opportunities  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  the  economy.  The 
shift  of  large  numbers  of  employees  to  service  businesses  that  dominated 
the  1970's  and  1980's  is  now  widely  regarded  as  having  run  its  course. 
Many  observers  anticipate  a  consolidation  in  service  businesses  as  offices 
become  more  automated  and  routine  functions  are  carried  out  through 
advanced  computer  and  communications  technologies.  Higher  produc- 
tivity but  lower  employment  growth  can  therefore  be  expected  in  many 
service  businesses. 

Strategy  5.  Develop  Biotechnology,  Pharmaceuticals,  and 
Medical  Instrument  Manufacturing 

Boston  has  long  had  an  extraordinary  competitive  advantage  in  medical 
research  and  the  delivery  of  health  care  services.  These  sectors  are  part 
of  the  core  economy  because  they  bring  in  substantial  revenues  from 
outside  the  region  as  well  as  serving  local  patients.  The  prominence  of 
institutional  projects  in  the  $1.2  billion  pipeline  of  committed  projects 
attests  to  the  vitality  of  this  sector. 

The  source  of  this  strength  is  obvious.  Boston  and  its  surroundings  have 
the  world's  foremost  assemblage  of  renowned  universities,  hospitals, 
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and  specialized  clinics.  The  talent  pool  in  these  institutions  is  extraordi- 
nary and  the  opportunities  for  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  unmatched. 

We  are  at  the  cusp  of  an  enormous  new  opportunity:  to  begin  utilizing 
this  talent  and  these  ideas  not  merely  to  conduct  research  and  deliver 
services,  but  to  produce  products.  Doctors  and  researchers  are  becoming 
entrepreneurs  and  "miracle"  drugs  and  medical  instruments  are  emerg- 
ing from  our  research  laboratories.  The  Boston  area  is  the  logical  place 
to  continue  the  production  process  through  prototype,  clinical  testing, 
and  full-scale  manufacturing.  Our  policies  must  enhance  the  existing 
advantages  of  Boston  in  these  areas. 

Biotechnology 

Biotechnology  is  a  specialized  branch  of  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
that  uses  sophisticated  genetic  engineering  techniques  to  produce  new 
diagnostic  tools  and  cures  for  diseases  and  congenital  conditions. 
Biotechnology  firms  are  already  concentrated  in  the  Boston  area:  Gen- 
zyme,  Biogen,  Diacrin,  Genetics  Institute,  and  dozens  of  others. 

Several  of  these  firms  are  now  moving  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  to  the  manufacturing  phase  for  their  products,  and  must 
make  critical  locational  decisions  regarding  their  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

Genzyme  Corporation  and  several  other  biotechnology  firms  are  now 
seriously  reviewing  the  Allston  Landing  site  in  Allston  as  a  potential 
biotechnology  park.  Genzyme's  proposed  facility  is  a  $60  million  manu- 
facturing plant,  to  be  followed  with  office  and  R&D  space  later.  Its 
decision  to  locate  in  Boston  would  not  only  provide  jobs  but  would 
encourage  other  manufacturers  to  choose  Boston  by  enhancing  the  criti- 
cal mass  of  related  businesses  and  support  services  that  help  make  this 
area  competitive. 

Other  steps  can  be  taken  to  assist  the  biotechnology  sector: 

•  Reduce  front-end  costs  for  new  facilities.  The  public  sector  can  help 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  making  land  available.  Both  the  city  and  state 
have  an  inventory  of  underutilized  parcels  in  Boston  that  can  provide 
cost-effective  manufacturing  locations  with  ready  access  to  transpor- 
tation, labor,  and  area  institutions.  Second,  by  pursuing  effective  tax 
policies.  Making  tax  incentives  available  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  was  proposed  by  Mayor  Flynn  in  his  Competitive 
Cities  legislative  package  submitted  to  Beacon  Hill  last  year,  and  was 
recently  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature.  State  and  Federal  tax  policv 
is  now  needed  to  encourage  investment  in  biotechnology  and  other 
manufacturing  facilities  and  equipment  to  generate  jobs. 

•  Promote  the  location  of  "catalyst  facilities"  in  Boston.  Part  of  the 
competitive  advantage  of  Boston  in  biotechnology  manufacturing 
will  be  based  on  the  proximity  of  related  support  services  and  busi- 
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nesses.  For  example,  a  Generic  Biotech  Processing  Center  is  a  high 
cost  manufacturing  facility  for  the  production  of  small  quantities  of 
biotechnology  products.  Area  biotech  firms  can  rent  the  facility  for  a 
period  of  2  or  3  months  to  produce  medicines  for  clinical  trials. 
Facilities  like  the  Biotech  Processing  Center  must  be  encouraged  and 
planned  for  at  the  same  time  that  manufacturing  facilities  are  being 
planned. 

•  Locate  an  FDA  Testing  Facility  in  Boston.  The  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  presently  does  not  have  a  testing  facility  with 
a  specialized  capability  in  evaluating  biotechnology  products.  Tufts 
University  has  proposed  its  South  Station  Technopolis  Project  as  a 
potential  location  for  such  an  FDA  facility  in  Boston.  This  would 
further  enhance  the  competitive  advantage  of  a  Boston  location  for 
biotechnology  manufacturing  by  making  local  product  testing  more 
convenient  and  cost-effective. 

Pharmaceuticals  and  Medical  Instrument  Manufacturing 

No  significant  pharmaceutical  firm  is  currently  located  in  Boston.  How- 
ever, as  the  market  for  sophisticated  medical  products  expands,  driven 
by  pathbreaking  medical  research  and  rising  world  living  standards,  an 
opportunity  exists  to  compete  successfully  with  traditional  pharmaceu- 
tical strongholds,  such  as  northern  New  Jersey,  for  new  facilities. 

Boston's  South  Station  Technopolis  Project  is  proposed  to  include  labo- 
ratory and  office  facilities  for  pharmaceutical  firms,  in  addition  to  an  FDA 
testing  laboratory.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Technopolis  facil- 
ity, the  legislature  has  made  available  a  $3  million  loan  for  predevelop- 
ment  expenses  in  connection  with  the  project. 

A  small  medical  instrument  manufacturing  industry  already  exists  in  the 
Boston  area.  For  similar  reasons  of  an  expanding  world  market,  growth 
is  anticipated  in  this  sector.  The  factors  and  policies  that  will  influence 
locational  decisions  by  conventional  pharmaceutical  and  medical  instru- 
ment manufacturers  are  similar  to  those  discussed  in  connection  with 
biotechnology. 

Strategy  6.  Showcase  Boston's  Cultural,  Tourist,  and  Sports 
Attractions 

Boston's  museums,  zoo,  and  historic  sites  drew  over  7.1  million  visitors 
last  year  —  equal  to  the  entire  populations  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  combined.  Millions  more  attended  sports  and  cultural  events 
in  the  city.  Visitors  are  a  critical  component  of  the  economy  of  the  City 
and  State,  and  a  major  source  of  revenue  to  the  Commonwealth.  Visitors 
to  Greater  Boston  in  1989  spent  a  total  of  $3.53  billion.  A  sum  of  this 
magnitude  spent  in  hotel,  meals  and  retail  sales  would  bring  about  $175 
million  in  state  revenues. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  tourism  to  the  economy,  it  is  important  to 
provide  financial  support  to  ensure  the  continued  viabihty  of  Boston's 
cultural  and  tourist  facilities.  A  one  cent  increase  in  the  meals  tax  or 
another  dedicated  revenue  stream  could  provide  a  fund  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Moving  forward  with  a  pipeline  of  important  facilities  for  1992  and 
beyond  will  greatly  strengthen  and  increase  Boston's  hospitality  busi- 
ness, while  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city.  These  include: 

•  New  England  Aquarium.  Relocation  of  the  New  England  Aquarium 
from  its  present  site  downtown  to  Drydock  5  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  will  create  a  major  public  attraction  there.  In  1990  alone, 
over  1.3  million  adults  and  children  toured  the  present  Aquarium  — 
double  its  planned  capacity.  The  Drydock  5  site  will  allow  the  Aquar- 
ium to  construct  the  world's  most  technologically  advanced  facility 
for  the  study  and  exhibition  of  the  marine  environment.  A  major 
water  transit  service  adjacent  to  the  new  Aquarium  will  help  mitigate 
the  traffic  impact  on  the  Charlestown  community. 

•  New  Boston  Garden.  This  $148  million  project  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  hockey  and  basketball  facility  located  behind  the 
original  Boston  Garden,  along  with  extensive  commuter  rail,  transit 
and  parking  improvements.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in 
1992.  The  new  Arena  will  have  18,400  seats  for  basketball,  17,200 
seats  for  hockey,  and  19,500  seats  for  floor  events  such  as  concerts. 

•  Boston  Stadium.  Prospects  have  never  been  better  for  Boston  to 
build  a  new  domed  stadium  to  house  the  New  England  Patriots  and 
other  sports  and  convention  events.  Preliminary  analysis  suggests 
that  major  assistance  from  the  state  and  private  sector  will  be  re- 
quired. A  Stadium  Feasibility  Committee  comprised  of  government, 
corporate,  community,  and  sport  representatives  will  assess  prospec- 
tive locations,  uses,  designs,  and  financing,  and  report  back  to  the 
community  by  mid-1992. 

•  Freedom  Trail.  Since  its  opening  in  1951,  the  Freedom  Trail  has 
guided  tens  of  millions  of  residents  and  tourists  along  its  2.5  mile  path 
traversing  the  distinct  neighborhoods  of  Charlestown,  the  North  End, 
and  Downtown  and  linking  16  historically  significant  sites.  More 
than  4  million  people  walk  the  trail  annually,  and  it  is  the  most 
popular  self-guided  walking  trail  in  America.  Currently,  a  revitali- 
zation  plan  is  under  review  which  will  critically  examine  the  Trail  and 
make  recommendations  for  improvements  to  make  it  more  accessi- 
ble, legible,  and  informative.  Among  the  aspects  to  be  examined  are 
signage,  barrier-free  access,  site  amenities,  view  preservation  and 
enhancement,  information  services,  and  open  space  improvements. 

•  Historic  Landmarks.  Boston's  historic  landmarks  are  one  of  this 
city's  finest  resources  and  should  be  upgraded  to  be  in  peak  condi- 
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tion.  Currently,  the  National  Park  Service  is  refurbishing  the  Old 
State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  at  a  total  cost  of  $18  million. 

•  The  Old  State  House.  The  Old  State  House  served  as  the  house 
of  the  colonial  government  until  the  State  House  was  built  in  its 
present  location  in  1768.  Just  outside  it  is  the  site  of  the  Boston 
Massacre.  It  continues  to  be  a  center  of  activity,  with  a  museum 
for  historical  artifacts  upstairs  and  a  major  interchange  for  two  of 
Boston's  MBTA  subway  lines  beneath. 

•  Faneuil  Hall.  A  focal  point  of  activity  in  Boston  in  the  1700's, 
Faneuil  Hall  served  the  colony's  townspeople  as  a  marketplace 
on  the  ground  floor  and  a  public  meeting  hall  upstairs.  It  served 
as  a  rallying  point  for  protests,  and  occasionally,  riots.  Today,  in 
combination  with  Quincy  Market,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  public  attractions  in  the  country. 

Midtown/Cultural  District.  Boston  has  a  wealth  of  theaters  clustered 
around  lower  Washington  Street.  One  of  the  most  fanciful  is  the 
rococo  Opera  House,  built  in  1928,  which  is  in  need  of  renovation.  A 
possible  sale  of  the  Opera  House  could  trigger  a  plan  to  restore  the 
building  and  link  it  to  adjacent  structures,  including  the  Art  Deco 
Paramount  Theatre,  as  a  new  performing  arts  complex. 

Botanical  Garden.  Part  of  the  planning  for  the  Central  Artery  park 
is  a  world-class  Botanical  Garden.  The  Garden  will  add  a  completely 
new  dimension  to  Boston's  open  spaces,  while  providing  a  year- 
round,  attractive  natural  setting  so  important  in  Boston's  wintery 
climate. 

Children's  Museum.  The  Children's  Museum  will  expand  its  facility 
in  1992  with  an  exciting  addition  on  the  Fort  Point  Channel  water- 
front. Architect  Frank  Gehry  plans  an  expanded  reception  area, 
visitor  services,  and  a  public  park  in  front  of  the  current  facility.  A 
floating  exhibit  on  the  environment  will  be  anchored  alongside  a  pier 
and  connected  to  the  museum  building  via  a  pedestrian  bridge. 

The  North  End.  The  North  End  is  one  of  downtown's  most  colorful 
neighborhoods,  an  important  part  of  the  Freedom  Trail,  and  an 
exuberant  Italian  enclave.  Many  tourists  and  local  residents  visit  the 
North  End  to  go  to  its  restaurants  and  shops,  attend  one  of  the 
summer  street  festivals,  or  see  important  historic  buildings,  such  as 
the  Paul  Revere  House.  It  is  important  to  protect  such  assets,  particu- 
larly during  the  construction  of  the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor 
Tunnel.  Effective  mitigation  must  be  pursued  to  ensure  that  the 
North  End  continues  to  function  as  a  viable  neighborhood  and  a 
destination  for  visitors. 

Civic  Memorials.  Memorials  serve  a  civic  function  for  society  as 
emblems  of  causes  or  people  to  be  celebrated,  honored,  remembered, 
or  mourned.  Monuments  can  humanize  and  bring  meaning,  context 
and  order  to  large  spaces  such  as  City  Hall  Plaza,  for  example.  The 
Holocaust  Memorial  planned  for  Union  Street  Park  will  be  a  powerful 
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and  moving  memorial.  Similarly,  a  memorial  will  be  erected  in 
Quincy  Market  to  commemorate  those  who  were  victims  of  the  Great 
Famine  in  Ireland  and  other  famines  around  the  world. 

•  Franklin  Park  Zoo.  The  Franklin  Park  Zoo  continues  to  be  a  favorite 
for  Boston-area  children.  The  opening  of  the  Rain  Forest  exhibit  has 
proved  to  be  a  huge  success.  Support  for  the  Zoo  from  government, 
corporations  and  individuals,  is  critical  for  it  to  continue  to  improve 
its  facilities. 

Strategy  7.  Expand  Boston's  Hospitality  Industry. 

Boston's  hospitality  industry  is  holding  up  well  in  the  face  of  economic 
recession.  Hotel  occupancy  was  73.7  percent  in  1990,  one  of  the  best  rates 
in  the  nation.  The  first  eight  months  of  1991  have  been  close  to  the  average 
of  the  last  10  years,  even  though  the  Gulf  War  dampened  travel  and  the 
city  lacked  a  blockbuster  attraction  like  the  1990  Monet  exhibit. 

There  is  room  for  growth  in  the  tourist  and  hotel  trade.  Hotel  occupancy 
rates  reflect  seasonal  and  day-of-week  peaks  and  valleys;  they  do  not 
represent  excess  supply  of  space.  During  peak  months  Boston's  hotels 
are  often  full.  Studies  have  shown  that  Boston  suffers  in  competition  with 
other  cities  for  conventions  and  major  events  because  of  its  small  meeting 
and  event  space  and  its  small  number  of  hotel  rooms  compared  to  other 
major  cities.  Building  new  hotels  while  improving  facilities  for  conven- 
tions, sports  and  other  events  would  increase  visitation  and  economic 
activity,  especially  during  the  traditional  off-season  months  of  December 
through  March. 

Currently,  two  hotel  projects  are  scheduled  to  start  construction  in  the 
near  term.  These  projects  fill  important  gaps  in  Boston's  hospitality 
industry  and  should  be  expedited. 

•  World  Trade  Center  Hotel.  The  first  phase  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
expansion  in  South  Boston  along  the  Fort  Point  Channel  waterfront 
will  be  a  375-room  hotel  and  parking  garage,  tied  to  the  existing 
conference  and  exposition  center.  This  important  hotel  is  critical  to 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  which  promises  to  be  a  growth  center  in 
the  coming  decade,  with  a  new  transit  line  from  downtown,  the  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  and  Seaport  Access  Road,  and  a  new  federal  court- 
house. The  World  Trade  Center  generated  over  100,000  room  nights 
in  1990. 

•  Custom  House  Hotel.  The  long-awaited  Custom  House/Board  of 
Trade  Hotel,  a  $115  million  renovation  of  two  historic  landmarks  into 
a  340-room  first  class  hotel,  will  begin  in  1992.  This  project  will 
significantly  expand  the  public  realm  of  the  downtown  waterfront 
area,  a  priority  of  the  city  by  bringing  the  pedestrian  area  around 
Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  into  McKinley  Square  and  Broad  Street. 
The  presence  of  the  hotel  will  make  lower  State  Street  a  lively  night- 
spot. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should  increase  its  support  for  the 
hospitality  industry.  It  can  use  some  of  the  over  $50  million  it  takes  in 
annually  from  its  room  occupancy  tax  to  market  the  attractions  of  the  city 
and  state  nationally  and  internationally. 

Strategy  8.  Strengthen  Boston's  Retail  Districts. 

Much  of  Boston's  retail  trade  is  carried  on  with  visitors.  Making  the  city's 
retail  centers,  particularly  its  distinctive  retail  boulevards  and  centers  in 
Downtown  and  the  Back  Bay,  more  attractive  to  visitors  will  help  increase 
sales  and  employment.  Two  sites  of  particular  importance,  Prudential 
Center  and  Lafayette  Place,  are  now  in  the  process  of  improvement  and 
there  is  great  potential  to  improve  others. 

•  Prudential  Center.  At  a  cost  of  $65  million,  the  Prudential  is  recon- 
structing its  pedestrian  concourses  and  retail  spaces  into  a  European- 
style  retail  galleria.  The  new  mall  will  better  link  the  hotels,  meeting 
rooms  and  retail  spaces  of  Copley  Place  with  the  Back  Bay  Sheraton 
and  the  recently  renovated  Hynes  Convention  Center,  resulting  in  a 
modern  convention  and  visitors  complex  with  a  significant  increase 
in  retail  activity. 

•  Newbury  Street.  Newbury  Street  glitters  with  upscale  shops,  side- 
walk cafes,  art  galleries,  and  the  rhythm  of  Back  Bay's  characteristic 
turn-of-the-century  brownstones.  It  attracts  out-of-town  visitors  not 
only  for  the  shops,  but  for  the  street  life,  ambiance,  and  special 
festivals,  such  as  Art  Gallery  Day.  The  Newbury  Street  League,  a 
group  of  325  small  businesses  located  on  Newbury  Street  and  its  cross 
streets,  estimates  that  these  shops  employed  7,300  people  and  con- 
tributed $7  million  in  real  estate  taxes  in  1990.  The  city  will  work 
with  the  League  to  make  shopping  on  Newbury  Street  more  conven- 
ient and  attractive,  and  specifically  to  address  issues  of  signage, 
transportation,  parking,  security,  and  perhaps  a  special  holiday  pro- 
gram. 

•  Downtown  Crossing.  The  heart  of  Boston's  downtown  retail  district 
is  Summer  and  Washington  Streets,  known  as  Downtown  Crossing. 
Special  efforts  to  reinforce  that  area's  identity  have  met  with  great 
success,  such  as  the  designation  of  a  pedestrian  zone,  special  paving 
materials,  characteristic  street  lights,  and  holiday  decorations.  The 
city  should  continue  its  investment  in  public  amenities  for  Downtown 
Crossing. 

•  Lafayette  Place.  The  stabilization  and  reconstruction  of  Lafayette 
Mall  is  an  important  goal  for  Boston's  economy,  and  particularly  for 
the  Downtown  Crossing  area.  The  city  is  working  with  the  owners 
of  the  mall  and  hotel  to  turn  around  this  complex,  which  still  has  great 
potential  for  success  with  a  new  management  and  new  design. 
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Strategy  9.  Boost  Basic  Manufacturing 

The  Midwest  has  achieved  a  renaissance  in  basic  manufacturing  that  has 
been  the  dominant  factor  in  reducing  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  In  our 
well-justified  enthusiasm  for  advanced  manufacturing  processes,  such  as 
biotechnology,  we  must  not  neglect  our  ability  to  compete  in  basic 
manufacturing,  with  well-paid  workers,  through  investment  in  sophisti- 
cated plants  and  equipment.  American  industry  can  compete  success- 
fully with  Asian  and  European  manufacturers,  as  midwestern  companies 
have  shown,  but  only  through  the  use  of  modern  facilities  that  maximize 
the  productivity  of  skilled  workers. 

Boston  has  the  infrastructure  and  the  land  at  Fort  Point,  Boston  State,  and 
other  sites  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  American  manufacturing.  It 
also  has  a  pool  of  skilled  workers  and  tradespeople  —  workers  who 
shifted  from  manufacturing  to  construction  in  the  1980's  and  who  now 
are  suffering  from  among  the  highest  unemployment  rates  of  any  seg- 
ment of  labor  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  pool  can  be  enhanced  through 
effective  vocational  training  and  skill  enhancement. 

Goals  of  an  effective  policy  on  rebuilding  the  manufacturing  sector  in 
Boston  should  include: 

•  Stabilizing  the  traditional  manufacturing  base  such  as  printing/  pub- 
lishing, metal  fabrication  and  food  processing. 

•  Retaining  the  high  tech  manufacturing  of  the  eighties,  such  as  elec- 
tronics and  instruments. 

•  Building  for  the  nineties  based  on  Boston's  advantages  in  "new  tech" 
industries  such  as  biotechnology,  environmental  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced ceramics  and  plastics. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  must  take  effective  action  on  a  number  of 
policies: 

•  Evaluate  the  particular  needs  of  each  manufacturing  sector.    A 

committee  should  be  established  to  research  and  report  on  the  loca- 
tional  requirements  and  other  needs  of  particular  industries.  Each 
industry  is  different  and  city  and  state  policy  must  be  refined  to  a  new 
level  of  focus  in  order  to  be  effective  in  promoting  the  growth  of  actual 
industries. 

•  Convey  surplus  state-owned  land  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  planned 
disposition  to  job-creating  manufacturers.  The  Commonwealth 
owns  one-quarter  of  all  the  land  in  Boston,  and  large  tracts  of  it  are 
under-utilized.  Through  its  planning  staffs,  the  city  has  the  capability 
to  work  directly  with  manufacturers  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the 
manufacturing  economy  on  some  of  these  parcels.  Such  land  must 
be  conveyed  free  of  any  hazardous  waste. 

•  Implement  state  and  federal  tax  policies  that  favor  long-term,  job- 
creating  investment  in  Massachusetts.  The  ability  of  manufacturers 
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to  invest  in  sophisticated  plants  and  equipment  is  essential  to  the 
competitive  advantages  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  in  manufactur- 
ing, given  the  high  skill/high  wage  nature  of  the  local  workforce.  Tax 
policy  must  be  designed  to  encourage  productivity  -  enhancing  capi- 
tal investment.  U.S.  tax  policy  should  be  focused  on  domestic  invest- 
ments; Massachusetts  incentives  should  be  limited  to  investments 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Investment  tax  credits  and  a  reduction 
in  the  long-term  capital  gains  tax  rate  for  productive  investment  are 
the  most  likely  vehicles  for  implementing  this  policy. 

•  Promote  effective  vocational  and  job-related  high  school  educa- 
tion. To  earn  high  wages,  workers  must  be  able  to  use  sophisticated 
equipment  and  manufacturing  techniques.  Training  programs  for 
biomedical  and  other  industries  are  discussed  as  strategy  17  in  this 
document. 

•  Provide  alternative  credit  sources  where  needed.  The  Boston  Indus- 
trial Development  Financing  Authority  (BIDFA)  has  the  ability  to 
issue  taxable  bonds  to  finance  jobs-creating  activities  through  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing.  The  new  Patriot  Paper  Corporation  in 
Hyde  Park  was  financed  by  BIDFA  and  now  employs  200  workers  in 
recycling  office  paper  products. 

Strategy  10.  Expanding  Boston's  Port  Facility 

One  of  Boston's  most  important  resources  is  its  deepwater  port  facility. 
The  port  is  alive.  In  1990,  Massport  handled  more  than  1  million  tons  of 
cargo,  with  a  value  of  $4  billion,  generating  millions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  region.  This  represented  an  8.6  percent  increase 
over  cargo  handled  in  1989. 

Our  goal,  by  the  year  2000,  should  be  double  the  amount  of  cargo  handled 
in  the  Port  of  Boston.  To  accomplish  this  we  should  pursue  several 
initiatives: 

•  Support  the  proposed  dredging  of  the  Main  Ship  Channel  into  the 
Inner  Harbor  and  the  dredging  of  selected  deep  water  berths  in 
designated  Maritime  Economy  Reserve  areas. 

•  Continue  to  improve  road  and  rail  connections  to  shipping  facilities 
in  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  to  increase  their  efficient  cargo 
handling  capacity  and  relieve  pressure  on  neighborhood  and  citv 
streets. 

•  Support  the  work  of  the  City's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC)  to  promote  the  expansion  of  shipyard  and  ship 
repair  capacity  in  South  Boston. 

•  Take  the  steps  articulated  elsewhere  in  this  report  to  boost  manufac- 
turing for  export  and  better  market  Massachusetts  and  its  products 
overseas. 
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Strategy  11.  Continue  To  Develop  and  Expand  the  Institutional 
Economy 

Boston  has  long  been  a  national  center  of  both  education  and  health  care. 
Its  seventeen  research  hospitals,  three  medical  schools,  and  three  major 
universities  comprise  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  in  the 
nation.  These  research  centers  receive  more  research  funding  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  than  those  of  any  other  U.S.  city.  Of 
the  seven  top  independent  hospitals  receiving  NIH  funding,  six  are 
located  in  Boston. 

Boston's  medical  schools  —  Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  University  —  are 
equally  prominent,  and  received  a  major  component  of  the  $452  million 
granted  by  the  NIH  in  1990. 

The  city's  major  universities,  including  Boston  University,  Northeastern, 
and  Boston  College  —  are  also  among  the  country's  best.  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  Northeastern  University  are  two  of  the  four  largest  private 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  Harvard  Business  and 
Medical  Schools  and  several  of  Tufts  University's  graduate  school  de- 
partments, in  addition  to  its  medical  school,  are  also  located  in  Boston. 

An  important  indicator  of  the  importance  of  all  of  these  institutions  to  the 
Boston  economy  is  the  fact  that,  of  Boston's  top  ten  employers,  five  are 
institutions. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  projected  growth  of  these  medical  and  educa- 
tional institutions  will  represent  a  major  investment  in  the  Boston  econ- 
omy. Beyond  the  medical  care  and  research  projects  in  the  committed 
1991-92  pipeline,  an  estimated  total  investment  of  more  than  $1  billion 
will  occur,  resulting  in  the  development  of  more  than  6,000  new  jobs.  Of 
this  new  development,  one-third  of  the  facilities  will  be  research-related, 
further  increasing  Boston's  prominence  as  an  internationally  known 
medical  research  center. 

To  facilitate  this  major  investment  in  the  economy,  the  city  will  take  the 
following  steps: 

•  Development  of  Medical  Research  Centers.  The  city  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  development  of  medical  research  centers  throughout 
the  city,  including  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Olmsted  Plaza,  and 
South  Station.  These  centers  will  provide  capacity  for  new  medical 
research  employing  5,000  people. 

•  Longwood  Medical  Area  Master  Planning.  The  city,  in  cooperation 
with  Longwood  Medical  Area  institutions  and  community  residents, 
will  initiate  and  complete  a  master  plan  for  the  150-acre  complex. 
Comprehensive  planning  in  this  area  can  facilitate  its  extensive  physi- 
cal development  so  that  its  prominence  as  a  national  leader  in  re- 
search, clinical  care,  and  medical  education  can  be  further  enhanced. 
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•  Institutional  Master  Planning.  Through  master  planning  efforts 
undertaken  by  individual  institutions  on  a  city-wide  basis,  educa- 
tional and  medical  institutions  are  able  to  obtain  zoning  and  devel- 
opment rights  for  proposed  development  projects  defined  in 
comprehensive  plans.  These  master  planning  processes  will  continue 
to  facilitate  such  development  over  the  next  decade. 

Two  particularly  important  federal  initiatives  for  Boston  are: 

•  Materials  Science  Center.  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  $6  million  grant  to  Northeastern  University  for  a  120,000 
square  foot  Materials  Science  Laboratory  on  their  Boston  campus. 
This  facility  will  help  scientists  and  students  to  study  polymers, 
superconducting  ceramics,  and  other  materials  that  are  becoming 
important  parts  of  high  technology  products.  The  city  is  working 
with  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  to  obtain  joint 
House  and  Senate  approval  for  the  funding. 

•  Women's  Health  Center.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  will  soon 
announce  a  10-year,  $500  million  program  to  study  Women's  Health 
issues.  The  city  is  proposing  to  work  with  potential  recipients  of  these 
awards  to  develop  a  consolidated,  permanent  Women's  Health  Re- 
search Center  in  Boston. 
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VJOAL  THREE:  IMPROVE  THE  CLIMATE  FOR 
DOING  BUSINESS  AND  ATTRACTING 
INVESTMENT 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "good  business  climate"  varies 
significantly  from  one  industry  or  company  to  another.  For  some,  prox- 
imity to  university  or  hospital  research  labs,  to  a  courthouse  or  govern- 
ment agency,  or  to  an  airport  is  paramount.  For  others,  access  to  a 
specialized  labor  force  is  most  important,  and  for  still  others  basic  costs 
of  land,  water,  and  electricity  must  be  kept  low. 

Systematically  assessing  the  needs  of  core  industries  in  Boston,  such  as 
manufacturing,  health  care  and  research,  finance,  tourism,  and  profes- 
sional services,  is  essential  to  identifying  what  actions  are  required  from 
the  city  and  state  to  improve  the  business  environment. 

Some  needs  are  nearly  universal,  however.  City  and  state  governments 
must  maintain  fiscal  stability  that  ensures  predictable  tax  levels  and 
quality  services.  Regulations  cannot  be  unreasonably  burdensome. 
Business  costs,  including  water  and  electric  utility  rates,  must  be  com- 
petitive. Investment  capital  must  be  available  for  growing  industries, 
and  working  capital  is  essential  for  everyday  operations.  Companies 
must  be  able  to  hire  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  trained  in  appropriate 
skills.  Finally,  a  region  should  have  a  positive  image  that  attracts  invest- 
ment and  people. 

Strategy  12.  Maintain  Basic  City  Services  to  Attract  Investment 
and  Strengthen  the  Economy 

It  is  no  secret  that  people  and  businesses  are  moving  out  of  cities  around 
the  country.  Boston  is  an  exception  to  this  nationwide  trend,  in  no  small 
part  because  it  has  provided  fire  protection,  public  safety  and  services 
that  maintain  the  quality  of  life  necessary  to  attract  people  and  invest- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  Boston  has  balanced  seven  budgets  in  a  row  and  brought 
its  bond  rating  to  its  highest  level  ever.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  recession 
and  state  local  aid  cuts  Boston's  bond  rating  has  held  steady.  The  City 
has  focussed  on  making  every  dollar  count  putting  more  policemen  on 
the  street  while  reducing  the  number  of  total  City  Hall  employees. 

To  keep  a  high  level  of  services  during  the  past  several  years  the  city  has 
replaced  all  of  its  front-line  fire  fighting  apparatus,  opened  five  new 
neighborhood  police  stations,  and  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  infrastructure  improvements  to  roads,  bridges,  parks,  and  other  facili- 
ties. 
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The  city  will  continue  its  $1  billion  capital  program  through  1995,  pursu- 
ing projects  ranging  from  street  improvements  to  the  refurbishing  of 
schools  and  reconstruction  of  major  pub  he  facilities.  From  FY  1992  to  FY 
1995  the  city  will  spend  over  $400  million  on  these  projects.  They  include 
the  new  $41  million  Police  Headquarters  in  Roxbury,  the  $170  million 
new  inpatient  facility  of  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  $1 65  million  in  contin- 
ued improvements  to  school  buildings. 

Strategy  13.  Reduce  the  Unnecessary  Regulatory  Burden  on 
Business 

Regulation  of  economic  development  activities  must  be  made  simpler, 
less  time  consuming,  and  more  rational,  without  harming  the  environ- 
ment or  public  safety.  Proposals  to  accomplish  this  can  include: 

•  Coordinating  state-level  environmental  and  other  permitting  into 
a  single,  unified  process  under  the  Massachusetts  Environmental 
Protection  Act. 

•  Eliminating  regulatory  overlap  between  municipal  and  state  re- 
views, and  better  coordinating  development  oversight. 

•  Creating  a  state-level  economic  development  "ombudsman"  to  act 

to  expedite  individual  project  reviews  within  the  bureaucracy. 

Strategy  14.  Provide  Lower  Utility  Costs  for  New  Manufacturing 

To  help  revitalize  the  region's  economy,  those  enterprises  that  create  new 
manufacturing  jobs  should  be  given  favorable  treatment  in  utility  rates. 

Boston  Edison's  recently  announced  program  offering  a  discount  eco- 
nomic development  electricity  rate  for  companies  creating  new  manufac- 
turing jobs  within  their  service  area  sends  an  important  signal  that  Boston 
can  be  an  attractive  place  for  manufacturing. 

Special  discount  rates  for  other  utilities  would  promote  Boston  as  an 
attractive  and  competitive  location  for  the  expansion  and  development 
of  manufacturing  facilities. 

Strategy  15.  Controlling  the  Costs  of  the  Boston  Harbor 
Clean-Up 

No  one  argues  with  the  need  to  clean-up  Boston  harbor,  long  known  as 
one  of  the  most  polluted  harbors  in  the  country.  What  is  of  growing 
concern  to  area  businesses  and  residential  rate  payers  is  who  will  bear 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  clean-up.  The  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, which  have  mandated  the  program,  will  pay  just  4  percent  of  the 
$6  billion  clean-up  costs.  Rate  payers  will  pay  the  rest. 

Costs  of  the  Harbor  Cleanup  are  a  major  financial  burden  to  existing  and 
new  businesses  as  well  as  to  residents.  The  typical  family  may  be  paying 
water  bills  of  over  $1,000  annually  bv  mid-decade,  while  businesses  will 
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pay  many  times  that.  Existing  businesses  could  move  out  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  to  be  rid  of  the  hidden  water  tax,  and  new  start-ups  may 
avoid  the  region  altogether.  Such  a  pattern  could  cripple  the  regional 
economy. 

•  Boston  Harbor  is  a  regional  asset,  with  economic,  historic  and  recrea- 
tional importance  that  goes  far  beyond  Eastern  Massachusetts  com- 
munities. A  more  significant  part  of  the  cleanup  costs  must  be  borne 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

•  A  number  of  Legislative  initiatives  are  now  being  developed  to  share 
the  clean-up  burdens  more  equitably  and  to  grant  relief  to  MWRA 
rate  payers. 

•  Similarly,  litigation  is  now  underway  to  relieve  rate  payers  of  added 
costs  recently  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  Clinton  Waste 
Water  treatment  plant,  the  "Furlough  Fee,"  and  the  Quabbin  Reser- 
voir purchase. 

Finally,  whether  efforts  to  achieve  either  equitable  cost-sharing  or  reduc- 
tions in  imposed  costs  are  successful  or  not,  substantial  relief  can  be 
realized  through  a  more  realistic  planning  of  the  project.  Current  plans 
call  for  developing  secondary  treatment  capacity  that  may  not  be  needed 
for  20  to  30  years.  The  parties  should  renegotiate  the  current  agreement 
to  bring  the  mandated  program  more  in  line  with  actual  environmental 
requirements,  and  with  the  regional  economy's  ability  to  afford  the 
clean-up  cost. 

Strategy  16.  Improve  Access  to  Investment  Capital  and  Credit. 

For  nearly  two  years,  this  region  has  been  without  an  effective  banking 
industry.  It  is  critical  that  adequate  capital  be  available  for  investment  in 
the  economy.  This  requires  both  public  and  private  leadership.  Banks 
must  recognize  their  responsibility  to  make  loans  available  to  growing 
businesses  and  industries.  Banking  regulators  must  take  steps  to  assure 
that  new  regulatory  scrutiny  does  not  force  banks  to  avoid  all  but  the 
most  conventional  loans.  On  the  public  sector's  part,  tax  incentives,  such 
as  investment  tax  credits,  must  be  expanded  to  spur  new,  long-term 
investment  in  the  core  economy. 

The  public  sector  can  assist  in  expanding  capital  availability  as  well. 
Public-private  business  financing  collaboratives  such  as  the  Boston  Local 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Boston  Small  Business  Fund  can 
expand  the  availability  of  credit  to  new  and  expanding  Boston  compa- 
nies. 

Innovative  bond  financing  for  private  non-tax-exempt  economic  devel- 
opment projects  has  been  and  can  be  arranged  through  the  Boston 
Industrial  Financing  Authority  (BIDFA)  and  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Finance  Agency  (MIFA).  Good  examples  of  what  can  be  done  are: 
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•  Patriot  Paper.  A  BIDFA  issuance  of  $37  million  in  tax-free  bonds 
helped  transform  a  dormant  Hyde  Park  paper  mill  into  a  recycling 
plant  making  new  paper  products  from  office  waste  paper. 

•  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  Research  Center.  The  $258  million  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Research  Facility  was  financed  with  the  help 
of  MIFA  bonds. 

•  Olmsted  Plaza.  The  development  of  medical  research  space  in  the 
existing  Sears  Building  in  the  Fenway  will  be  made  possible  by 
financing  in  the  amount  of  $119  million  from  BIDFA  and  MTFA 
through  the  sale  of  taxable  revenue  bonds. 

State  and  federal  tax  policies  should  be  tested  against  the  combined 
standards  of  fairness  and  economic  rationality.  Tax  codes  should  not 
prevent  the  investment  the  country  needs,  but  should  instead  aid  capital 
formation  that  is  put  to  the  service  of  the  core  economy.  The  city,  state, 
and  national  economies  could  suffer  for  decades  if  core  industries  lack 
investment  and  working  capital. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  must  be  re-evaluated 
and  made  more  responsive  to  the  capital  requirements  of  the  emerging 
biotech  economy  and  of  more  traditional  manufacturing  industries.  Tax 
credits  or  accelerated  depreciation  allowances  for  lab  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  other  needs  of  core  industries  would  facilitate  private  owner- 
ship and  production  of  this  infrastructure. 

Strategy  17.  Ensure  that  Businesses  have  the  Skilled  Labor  Force 
They  Need 

The  city  must  continue  its  efforts,  at  all  levels,  to  ensure  that  Boston's 
people  are  adequately  prepared  to  help  fuel  the  growth  of  emerging 
biomedical  industries  and  other  industries  which  make  up  the  city's  core 
economy.  The  health  care  industry,  along  with  Boston's  burgeoning 
biomedical  research  sector,  is  the  city's  largest  employer,  providing 
nearly  12  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Boston.  It  is  projected  that  20,000  new 
metro  Boston  jobs  in  the  biomedical  industry  will  be  created  over  the  next 
five  years.  Many  other  Boston  manufacturing  and  services  industries 
also  are  expected  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  skilled  work- 
ers throughout  the  1990s. 

There  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  area  of  technical  and  vocational 
training  for  high  school  students  not  going  on  to  college,  and  for  workers 
needing  to  change  careers.  The  strategy  should  foster  and  build  upon 
existing  partnerships  among  the  city,  our  public  schools,  higher  educa- 
tion, teaching  hospitals,  and  industry.  In  the  medical  sector  alone,  these 
now  include: 

•  Project  Protech,  a  federally-funded  demonstration  model  that  com- 
bines work  at  Boston  hospitals  with  two  years  of  high  school  and  two 
years  of  community  college  education  in  health  subjects. 
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•  The  Labor  Shortage  Initiative,  which  helps  workers  improve  work- 
place skills  while  providing  access  to  high-demand  health  careers  for 
over  650  residents  of  Boston's  neighborhoods. 

•  The  Fenway  Middle  College  program,  which  breaks  down  the  barri- 
ers between  the  classroom  and  the  health  care  workplace  for  Boston 
high  school  students. 

•  The  Boston  Area  Health  Education  Center,  which  offers  academic 
support  and  career  pathways  for  Boston  residents  in  Radiology, 
Laboratory  Technology,  and  Physical  Therapy. 

A  number  of  other  ongoing  initiatives  ensure  that  Boston  workers  will 
benefit  from  economic  development  in  other  industries.  These  include 
training  to  enable  Boston  residents  to  participate  in  the  harbor  cleanup, 
a  combination  machine  tool/English  as  a  second  language  program  at 
the  Boston  Technical  Center,  the  Boston  Partners  for  Literacy  program, 
training  in  the  fiberoptics  and  cable  television  industries  for  neighbor- 
hood residents,  and  the  Massachusetts  Pre-Engineering  Program. 

The  city  will  seek  support  to  create  a  Health  Careers  Academy  in  Boston 
through  a  collaboration  among  the  city's  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals,  the  School  Department,  area  colleges,  private  research  hospi- 
tals, and  foundations.  This  Academy  will  ensure  that  the  young  people 
of  our  city  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  growth  in  biotechnology  and 
health  care  and  provide  health  services  in  their  communities.  To  do  this, 
the  Academy  will  combine  high  school  programs  in  health  sciences  and 
the  health  professions,  coordinated  with  programs  offered  at  area  col- 
leges, and  vocational  education  for  adults. 

Strategy  18.  Marketing  the  City  and  Region  to  Promote  Exports, 
New  Investment,  and  Tourism 

Marketing  the  city  and  region  is  important  to  attracting  new  investment 
and  to  providing  a  positive  business  climate  for  risk-taking  and  entrepre- 
neurship.  The  city  will  work  with  the  state  to  help  establish  markets 
around  the  world  for  goods  and  services  now  produced  here,  and  to  help 
attract  new  businesses  to  locate  in  the  region. 

Massachusetts  lags  far  behind  other  states  in  its  marketing  and  promo- 
tion for  business  investment.  The  city  is  working  with  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  identifying  business  assistance  programs 
available  at  state  and  local  levels,  as  a  first  step  in  providing  information 
to  be  used  for  marketing. 

Marketing  will  also  promote  the  important  hospitality  industry.  Such 
major  events  as  next  year's  Operation  Sail  Boston  '92  —  which  will  bring 
three  times  the  number  of  tall  ships  to  Boston  than  came  for  the  1976 
Bicentennial  not  only  bring  visitors  from  all  over  but  also  send  a  message 
to  the  world  that  Boston  is  a  dynamic,  important  city.  The  city  spends  a 
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considerable  amount  of  money  supporting  such  major  events  with  police 
and  sanitation  services,  but  it  is  the  state  that  gets  the  major  benefit  of 
increased  sales  taxes  from  visitor  spending. 

The  Commonwealth  receives  over  $50  million  annually  from  an  occu- 
pancy tax  on  hotel  rooms;  spending  a  reasonable  percentage  of  this  sum 
on  promoting  tourism  would  have  a  substantial  positive  impact  on  this 
important  sector  of  the  state  economy. 
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VJOAL  FOUR:  INVEST  IN  NECESSARY 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  TO  BALANCE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Historically,  one  of  Boston's  greatest  advantages  has  been  its  location  at 
the  center  of  major  transportation  routes.  Maintaining  and  improving 
the  transportation  facilities  which  connect  local,  regional,  and  world 
markets  is  a  fundamental  requirement.  Continued  economic  vitality  will 
depend  on  enhancing  and  modernizing  those  connections,  both  for  work- 
ers' access  to  Boston  jobs  and  for  travel  between  Boston  and  other  cities. 

Transportation  is  the  key  to  allowing  Boston's  economy  to  grow  while 
continuing  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city.  Traffic,  congestion, 
noise,  and  air  pollution  are  the  negative  consequences  of  new  growth, 
unless  transit  capacity  is  expanded  and  the  street  and  road  network  is 
made  more  efficient. 

The  city  is  supporting  a  broad  package  of  new  infrastructure  initiatives 
funded  at  the  City,  State,  and  Federal  level  to  provide  the  transportation 
capacity  to  support  future  economic  activity.  In  addition  to  the  Central 
Artery /Third  Harbor  Tunnel  Project,  the  program  contains  the  following 
strategies: 

Strategy  19.  Continue  to  Support  High  Speed  Rail 

High  speed  rail  connecting  Boston  and  New  York  will  reduce  travel  time 
from  over  five  hours  to  under  three,  enhancing  Boston's  economic  ad- 
vantages, and  taking  substantial  pressure  off  Logan  Airport.  A  third  of 
all  flights  out  of  Logan  are  headed  to  New  York  and  other  cities  along  the 
Northeast  Corridor  that  would  be  served  by  high-speed  rail. 

Fourteen  percent  of  current  Logan  flights  are  to  or  from  New  York  above. 
During  peak  air  traffic  hours  about  30  percent  of  passengers  are  headed 
to  New  York.  The  Boston-New  York  high  speed  rail  link  could  serve 
some  of  these  2.2  million  annual  travelers  with  direct  downtown-to- 
downtown  service  and  provide  needed  runway  time  for  essential  airport 
uses. 

A  House/Senate  Conference  Committee  has  recently  approved  a  $205 
million  appropriation  for  high  speed  rail,  but  this  amount  will  not  com- 
plete the  full  improvements  necessary.  The  cities  and  states  that  will 
benefit  from  high  speed  rail  should  unite  to  convince  Congress  of  the  vital 
importance  of  this  initiative  to  the  regional  and  national  economy. 
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Strategy  20.  Build  a  New  Crosstown  Bioscience  Line 

The  proposed  Bioscience  Line  is  a  circumferential  transit  service  that  will 
link  neighborhoods,  radial  transit  and  commuter  rail  lines  to  economic 
growth  areas  such  as  Newmarket /South  End,  Ruggles  Center,  the  Long- 
wood  Medical  Area,  Olmsted  Plaza,  MTT/Kendal  East  Cambridge,  All- 
ston  Landing  and  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

Boston's  current  arterial  transit  system  does  not  effectively  link  these 
growing  employment  centers  of  the  next  twenty  years.  An  estimated  40 
percent  of  job  growth  in  Boston  in  the  next  decade  could  come  from 
biomedical  and  scientific  research  centers.  As  many  as  40,000  jobs  could 
be  created  in  the  next  15  years  at  these  centers.  Connecting  these  employ- 
ment centers  will  give  Boston  and  Massachusetts  a  unique  competitive 
advantage  for  the  next  decade  and  beyond  in  the  biosciences  economy. 

The  capacity  of  the  existing  regional  highway  network  and  the  arterial 
transit  system  to  serve  this  new  generation  of  economic  activity  is  inade- 
quate. The  Crosstown  Bioscience  Line  would  provide  capacity  for  eco- 
nomic expansion,  expand  MBTA  ridership,  and  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
crowded  central  subway. 

Strategy  21.  South  Boston  Piers  Transitway 

The  U.S.  House  recently  appropriated  $278  million  for  the  South  Boston 
piers  project,  to  link  South  Station  with  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  and, 
eventually,  the  Midtown  Cultural  District.  This  system  will  unlock  the 
potential  of  the  Fort  Point  area  for  economic  development. 

This  area  already  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  new  Federal  Courthouse. 
This  project,  combined  with  the  expansion  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
complex,  will  bring  significant  new  economic  activity  to  the  South  Boston 
piers. 

Strategy  22.  Build  Additional  Transit  Projects  to  Relieve  Traffic 
and  Support  Growth 

By  building  on  the  system  already  in  place,  the  transit  program  will  create 
the  capacity  for  new  investment  with  manageable  traffic  impacts.  The 
South  Station  Transportation  Center,  North  Station  Super  Station,  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  project,  Roxbury  Replacement  Transit  Service  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  restoration  of  the  Arborway  line,  the  Blue  Line  platform 
lengthening,  and  a  new  airport  station  will  each  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  transit  to  support  the  city's  growth. 

The  $424  million  Old  Colony  Line,  for  example,  will  restore  a  to  fast- 
growing  South  Shore  communities  commuter  rail  service  that  was  aban- 
doned decades  ago.  The  rail  line  will  relieve  traffic  on  Route  3  and  the 
Southeast  Expressway,  and  help  South  Shore  residents  reach  downtown 
more  easily. 
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North  Shore  commuters  will  be  helped,  meanwhile,  by  the  North  Station 
Super  Station.  This  will  provide  direct  cross-platform  connections  be- 
tween the  Orange  Line  and  commuter  rail,  while  placing  the  Lechmere 
Green  Line  underground. 

Strategy  23.  Improve  the  System  of  City  Streets  and  Traffic 
Controls 

The  City's  Public  Works  Department  has  resurfaced  and  reconstructed 
27  miles  of  streets  over  the  past  year.  In  FY  1992,  the  City  will  spend  $19.4 
million  on  a  variety  of  projects,  including  street  resurfacing  and  lighting, 
sidewalk  repairs,  and  highway  improvements. 

In  the  next  five  years,  the  City  will  construct  eight  Urban  Systems  Projects 
on  major  Boston  streets  with  over  $26  million  in  mostly  federal  funds, 
and  spend  over  $20  million  in  reconstructing  12  bridges.  These  projects 
will  create  an  estimated  1,350  construction  jobs  and  an  equal  number  of 
derived  jobs. 

The  city  also  is  investing  $14  million  of  federal  funds  in  a  system  provid- 
ing for  the  computerized  control  of  312  signalized  intersections.  The 
system  will  help  ease  traffic  congestion  by  allowing  a  central  control  unit 
to  immediately  adjust  traffic  light  timing  in  response  to  conditions.  For 
example,  if  gridlock  is  threatened  at  a  particular  intersection  because  of 
traffic  backed  up  at  a  nearby  red  light,  that  light  can  be  changed  imme- 
diately to  green  to  get  traffic  moving  again. 

Strategy  24.  Expand  Boston's  Water  Transportation  System 

Integral  to  the  urban  mass  transit  system  in  Boston  is  a  fully  viable  water 
transit  system  for  Boston  Inner  Harbor.  The  only  means  of  expanding 
the  economy  without  destroying  Boston's  environment  is  through  public 
transportation,  and  given  the  central  role  which  Boston's  harbor  and 
waterfront  play  within  the  overall  economy,  it  would  be  a  serious  over- 
sight not  to  develop  water  transit  as  fully  as  other  modes  of  public 
transportation.  Water  transit  will  provide  people  with  an  efficient  and 
convenient  way  to  commute  to  work. 

In  addition,  an  important  element  of  any  program  for  tourism  must  hinge 
on  public  transportation.  In  particular,  since  so  many  of  Boston's  attrac- 
tions are  located  on  the  waterfront,  water  transit  is  critical.  Were  an 
effective  water  transit  system  in  place,  greater  accessibility  between  these 
areas  could  be  achieved  with  little  additional  vehicular  impact  on  Bos- 
ton's street  network.  Visitors  could  easily  visit  downtown  areas  such  as 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Quincy  Marketplace,  taking  water  shuttle  services  to 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  for  the  Aquarium  and  the  U.S.S.  Constitu- 
tion, south  to  the  Museum  Wharf,  Kennedy  Library,  and  to  the  airport 
when  leaving  the  city.  The  activity  related  to  the  expansion  of  hospitality 
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and  tourism  could  easily  be  accommodated  with  minimal  impact  as  long 
as  well-sited  public  transit,  including  water  transportation,  is  put  in  place. 

Water  transit  is  quickly  re-emerging  as  a  viable  component  of  Boston's 
transportation  system.  The  Hingham  to  Boston  shuttle  has  increased 
ridership  from  242,320  riders  in  1985  to  717,242  riders  in  1990.  Since  1987, 
the  Logan  Airport  water  shuttle  has  increased  ridership  from  73,167  to 
214,194  passengers.  Since  1988,  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  shuttle  has 
increased  its  ridership  from  2,473  to  160,000.  From  1985  to  1990,  overall 
water  transit  ridership  increased  from  200,000  to  1  million  passengers. 
The  potential  for  decade's  end  is  for  over  2  million. 

Economic  growth  has  placed  tremendous  demands  on  the  existing  trans- 
portation network,  including  the  city's  roadways,  bridges,  tunnels  and 
parking  facilities.  This  factor,  combined  with  the  decade-long  construc- 
tion schedule  for  the  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  and  Central  Artery  project  will 
exacerbate  traffic  congestion  unless  the  existing  transportation  network 
is  expanded  to  include  viable  alternatives.  Water  transportation  offers  a 
means  of  relieving  demand  on  heavily  used  roads  and  is  a  valuable 
extension  to  Boston's  transportation  network. 

•  Water  transportation  should  be  a  priority  of  Massport's  planning  and 
development  agenda. 

•  Public  investment  should  be  made  in  the  infrastructure  to  support 
water  transportation  such  as  piers,  docks,  terminals,  and  waiting 
areas. 

•  A  comprehensive  Inner  Harbor  water  transit  system  should  be  put  in 
place  by  the  year  2000. 

Strategy  25.  Overcoming  the  Limitations  of  Logan  Airport 

Boston's  airport  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  region's  economy,  but 
Logan's  inherent  limitations  may  constrain  future  economic  growth  and 
degrade  the  quality  of  life  for  Boston  residents  and  workers.  A  second 
metropolitan  airport  and  Boston-New  York  high  speed  rail  are  the  prin- 
cipal solutions  to  the  four  problems  of  limited  growth  capacity,  congested 
ground  access,  safety  and  noise. 

•  Limited  Growth  Capacity.  An  estimated  22.9  million  passengers 
used  Logan  airport  in  1990,  a  28  percent  increase  since  1983  and  84 
percent  since  1977.  Air  cargo  growth  has  been  even  more  dramatic, 
rising  38  percent  since  1983  to  341,717  tons  in  1990.  Even  assuming 
lower  growth  rates  for  the  future,  37.5  million  passengers  are  pro- 
jected for  the  year  2010. 

•  Congested  Ground  Access.  Over  50  percent  of  daily  traffic  through 
the  Sumner  and  Callahan  Tunnel  is  airport-related.  During  PM  peak 
hour,  when  congestion  is  at  its  worst,  approximately  70  percent  of 
Sumner  Tunnel  traffic  originates  at  Logan  Airport. 
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•  Safety.  Commuter  airlines  and  general  aviation  (including  private 
planes)  accounted  for  40  percent  of  total  flights  at  Logan  Airport  in 
1990.  A  controversial  Massport  fee  schedule  designed  to  discourage 
these  smaller  planes  was  ruled  illegal,  and  so  the  problem  of  crowded 
air  space  is  unresolved.  Twice  in  recent  years,  small  planes  have 
crashed  in  Boston's  residential  areas,  and  the  crowded  skies  above 
Logan  raise  concerns  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 

•  Noise.  Noise  is  another  problem  related  to  airport  use  that  carries  an 
especially  heavy  price  in  a  densely  urbanized  area  such  as  Boston.  A 
proposed  new  flight  path  for  "Runway  27"  planes  may  relieve  some 
of  the  noise  problems  over  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  South 
End,  but  some  noise  is  just  shifted  to  other  areas. 

Strategies  to  help  overcome  these  limitations  will  include: 

•  Building  a  High  Speed  Rail  Link  to  New  York.  Fourteen  percent  of 
current  Logan  flights  are  to  or  from  New  York.  During  peak  air  traffic 
hours  about  30  percent  of  passengers  are  headed  to  New  York. 
Efficient  rail  service  would  relieve  a  significant  burden  on  the  airport. 
It  would  also  benefit  the  environment  because  of  the  far  greater 
efficiency  in  fuel  and  land  consumption  associated  with  rail  relative 
to  air  transportation. 

•  Move  Ahead  with  the  Second  Airport.  A  second  metropolitan  air- 
port is  an  essential  element  for  expanding  the  region's  economic 
capacity  without  lowering  quality  of  life.  By  assuming  a  portion  of 
Logan  airporf  s  demand,  and  especially  its  substantial  small  plane 
usage  and  growing  air  cargo  demand,  this  new  airport  would  im- 
prove safety  while  reducing  noise  and  ground  traffic.  A  location  such 
as  Fort  Devens  could  meet  all  of  these  objectives  while  reviving  the 
metro-west  economy,  battered  by  the  military  base  closing. 

•  Flight  Operations  Curfew.  Logan  Airport  is  critical  to  the  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  economies,  but  as  its  use  continues  to  expand,  it 
must  not  interfere  unreasonably  with  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  an  earlier  flight  opera- 
tions curfew. 
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OAL  FIVE:  ASSURE  THAT  JOBS  AND 
ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  ARE  SHARED  BY  ALL 
BOSTON  RESIDENTS 


Economic  growth  must  benefit  all  Boston  residents  and  all  neighbor- 
hoods. We  must  practice  the  economics  of  inclusion  so  that  the  benefits 
of  jobs,  education,  and  rising  living  standards  are  shared  fairly. 

During  the  boom  years  of  the  1980's,  Massachusetts  experienced  an 
explosion  of  new  jobs  in  the  Financial  District  and  in  suburban  areas 
served  by  Routes  128  and  495.  Left  out  of  the  boom  was  an  intermediate 
ring  of  disinvestment,  between  the  downtown  and  the  suburbs.  This 
intermediate  ring  was  once  the  muscle  of  Boston's  economy — containing 
rail  yards,  factories,  warehouses,  and  shipping  faculties.  It  also  contained 
the  city's  working  neighborhoods.  Before  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way network,  people  primarily  walked  or  rode  streetcars  to  work. 

The  concentration  of  jobs  in  the  downtown  and  suburbs  has  continued 
over  the  past  three  decades.  In  1960  about  half  of  Boston's  jobs  were 
located  beyond  Massachusetts  Avenue  from  the  center  city.  Today  less 
than  a  third  are  located  beyond  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Part  of  the  city's  economic  strategy  over  the  past  eight  years  has  been  to 
begin  targeting  new  investment  back  to  the  neighborhoods.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  city's  zoning  and  planning  policies,  in  its  linkage  program; 
and  in  its  strong  support  for  the  Bioscience  Transit  Line  which  would 
follow  a  circumferential  route  around  Boston  connecting  new  technology 
centers  and  Boston  neighborhoods. 

As  we  create  new  economic  opportunities  in  Boston's  neighborhoods,  we 
must  ensure  that  residents  are  in  a  position  to  benefit.  Improvements  in 
education  —  particularly  vocational  and  career-related  education  —  and 
continued  implementation  of  the  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Programs  are 
part  of  the  strategy. 

When  jobs  move  out  of  neighborhoods,  and  neighborhood  residents 
cannot  access  employment  opportunities,  local  businesses  decline,  in- 
vestment decreases,  and  redlining  begins.  To  reverse  this  30  year  cycle 
will  require  four  fundamental  strategies: 

•  Facilitating  investment  in  business  and  industries  whose  locational 
preferences  are  outside  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  inner  city  neighborhoods. 

•  Building  transit  capacity  to  move  people  efficiently  from  home  to 
work,  from  the  inner  city  neighborhoods  to  the  emerging  employ- 
ment centers. 
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•  Providing  bolder  incentives  for  the  revitalization  of  neighborhood 
business  districts. 

•  Ending  discriminatory  lending  practices  that  prevent  investment  in 
neighborhood  homes  and  businesses. 

Strategy  26.  Facilitating  Investment  in  Business  and  Industries 
Locating  in  the  Neighborhoods 

For  several  years  the  city  has  pursued  a  policy  of  encouraging  jobs  and 
economic  activity  to  locate  outside  of  the  downtown.  The  projects  in  the 
$1.2  billion  pipeline  reflect  this  changing  pattern  of  investment.  Ten  of 
the  fourteen  projects  are  located  outside  the  downtown,  in  such  neigh- 
borhoods as  Roxbury,  Mission  Hill,  South  Boston,  the  South  End,  Brigh- 
ton and  the  Fenway. 

A  good  example  of  this  effort  to  strengthen  the  neighborhood's  economy 
is  the  Ruggles  Center  Project  at  Parcel  1 8  in  Roxbury.  Next  year  construc- 
tion will  begin  on  the  $26  million  first  phase  of  this  office  complex,  which 
will  house  the  State's  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  location  of  the 
government  agency  is  expected  to  create  additional  economic  activity 
nearby,  serving  the  lunchtime  needs  of  state  workers  and  attracting 
private  firms  who  need  quick  access  to  motor  vehicle  records. 

The  Flynn  Administration  has  proposed  and  will  continue  to  press  for  a 
variety  of  state  and  federal  legislative  measures  designed  to  encourage 
community  economic  development.  In  its  Competitive  Cities  package 
filed  last  year  with  the  state,  the 'city  proposed  the  formation  of  local 
economic  opportunity  zones  within  which  favorable  state  and  federal  tax 
treatment  would  be  available  and  the  city  would  devote  planning  re- 
sources to  the  nurturing  of  new  and  existing  businesses.  The  legislation 
proposed  that  the  Boston  State  Hospital  property  in  Mattapan  be  made 
one  of  the  first  of  these  zones. 

Strategy  27.  Building  Transit  Capacity  to  Move  People 
Efficiently  from  Neighborhoods  to  Emerging  Employment 
Centers 

Decentralizing  the  economy  also  requires  transportation  improvements 
that  bring  neighborhood  residents  efficiently  to  jobs,  and  residents  of 
other  communities  efficiently  to  new  jobs  located  in  the  neighborhoods. 
The  manufacturing  jobs  created  in  Massachusetts'  revival  during  the 
1970's  and  earlv  1980's  were  usually  located  along  the  suburban  high- 
ways, inaccessible  by  transit.  This  not  only  created  serious  traffic  and 
environmental  problems  for  suburban  communities,  but  severely  limited 
the  access  that  low  and  moderate  income  inner  city  residents  had  to  these 
new  jobs.  Too  many  neighborhood  residents  were  physically  cut  off  from 
employment  opportunities.  During  the  1980's,  transportation  improve- 
ments fell  short  of  the  goal  of  bringing  jobs  and  labor  markets  together. 
We  cannot  repeat  this  mistake. 
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•  The  Washington  Street  replacement  transit  service  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Arborway  Green  Line  will  restore  vital  links  between 
the  neighborhoods,  growing  employment  centers  in  the  South  End 
and  Longwood,  and  the  downtown. 

•  The  proposed  Bioscience  line  will  provide  entirely  new  service  to 
several  residential  areas  and  employment  centers.  It  also  will  allow 
commuters  living  on  radial  transit  routes  to  move  crosstown  to  reach 
jobs  in  places  like  Cambridge,  Longwood  and  the  South  End  without 
entering  the  congested  core  subways. 

Improved  transit  services  like  these  will  also  promote  economic  activity 
in  the  neighborhood  business  districts. 

Strategy  28.  Providing  Incentives  for  the  Re  vital  ization  of 
Neighborhood  Business  Districts 

Providing  neighborhoods  with  a  fair  distribution  of  economic  resources 
is  critical.  These  include  new  banking  services,  supermarkets,  and  retail 
stores.  A  recent  study  of  retail  activity  in  Boston's  neighborhoods  con- 
cluded that  the  purchasing  power  exists  in  several  poorly-served  areas 
to  support  significant  new  retail  activity.  Today,  residents  are  forced  to 
pay  high  prices  at  small  convenience  stores  or  to  travel  a  long  distance  to 
purchase  everyday  goods.  The  elderly  and  those  without  cars  are  espe- 
cially hurt  by  this  situation. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  community  has  indicated  that  a  top  priority 
for  such  new  economic  activity  will  be  the  development  of  a  Roxbury 
shopping  center  with  a  supermarket,  drug  store,  food  service  and  com- 
munity retail  space,  along  the  Southwest  Corridor.  The  city  is  working 
to  make  this  happen. 

Support  for  existing  neighborhood  and  local  businesses  is  also  important. 
The  city  has  joined  with  three  banks  to  capitalize  the  Boston  Small 
Business  Fund,  a  one  million  dollar  loan  fund  that  fills  an  existing  credit 
gap  for  small  businesses  which  have  little  credit  history  and  need  loans 
too  small  to  be  handled  by  commercial  lenders. 

Strategy  29.  Ending  Discriminatory  Lending  Practices  That 
Prevent  Investment  in  Neighborhood  Homes  and  Businesses 

The  absence  of  available  retail  banking  services,  together  with  a  discrimi- 
natory pattern  of  lending  practices,  makes  it  difficult  for  homeowners 
and  small  business  owners  in  minority  neighborhoods  to  obtain  the  credit 
necessary  to  make  home  or  business  improvements.  This  pattern  of  bias 
in  lending  undermines  the  revitalization  efforts  of  the  city  and  the  com- 
munity. The  pattern  of  disinvestment  and  the  conditions  it  causes  makes 
it  difficult  for  new  businesses  to  locate  in  these  neighborhoods.  Access 
to  the  necessary  investment  capital  must  be  provided  by  area  banks. 
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Lack  of  credit  can  have  tragic  consequences.  For  example,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  contributing  cause  for  the  number  of  second  mortgage  loan 
scams  that  have  been  identified  in  several  Boston  neighborhoods. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  community  leaders,  business  leaders,  and  city 
officials,  important  commitments  to  new  banking  services  and  more 
equitable  lending  practices  in  these  areas  are  imminent.  They  include 
new  bank  branches  at  Egleston  Square,  Grove  Hall,  Hyde  Square  and 
Fields  Corner.  These  efforts  will  have  little  impact,  however,  if  there  is 
not  a  fundamental  change  in  how  banking  is  conducted  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  neighborhoods  and  communities  of  color. 

Strategy  30.  Capture  the  Benefits  of  Economic  Growth  Through 
the  Aggressive  Enforcement  of  the  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Policy. 

Boston  continues  to  be  the  engine  which  drives  the  regional  economy.  In 
this  period  of  high  unemployment  and  slower  growth,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  we  fully  utilize  our  available  tools  to  ensure  that  Boston 
residents  have  the  maximum  employment  opportunities  available. 

Since  1983,  Boston  has  had  a  Residents  Policy  to  increase  jobs  for  resi- 
dents, minorities  and  women  on  public  projects.  In  1986,  Boston  ex- 
tended its  resident  jobs  program  to  private  development  projects  over 
100,000  square  feet.  Boston  is  the  only  major  city  which  has  extended  its 
jobs  program  to  cover  private  employers. 

Boston  has  the  broadest  and  most  ambitious  residents  jobs  policy  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  Through  enforcement  efforts,  the  policy  has  yielded 
an  average  of  more  than  5,000  jobs  a  year  in  the  construction  industry  for 
residents,  minorities  and  women.  The  share  of  construction  jobs  on  both 
public  and  private  projects  held  by  these  groups  increased  significantly 
during  the  1980's.  In  FY  1990,  over  80  corrective  action  meetings  and 
actions  were  taken  with  developers  and  contractors,  resulting  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  work  hour  shares  for  residents,  minorities  and  women 
in  public  and  private  projects. 

In  the  coming  years,  it  will  be  of  paramount  importance  to  increase  the 
monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Policy  to 
maximize  job  access.  Enforcement,  active  job  placement  efforts,  and 
up-to-date  training  programs  will  be  increasingly  important  components 
of  the  city's  job  capture  program. 

The  Boston  Residents  Jobs  Policy,  however  successful,  must  be  analyzed 
in  the  context  of  a  dramatically  changing  economic  climate.  The  construc- 
tion industry  around  which  the  policy  is  structured,  is  in  one  of  its  worst 
downturns  in  recent  history.  Over  30  percent  of  construction  workers  are 
currently  unemployed  in  Massachusetts.  In  some  trades,  unofficial  un- 
employment figures  range  as  high  as  80  percent.  These  trends  indicate 
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the  importance  of  moving  Boston's  major  construction  project  pipeline 
into  the  ground. 

Strategy  31.  Increased  Access  to  Economic  Opportunities  for 
Minorities  and  Minority  Business  Enterprises 

Numerous  initiatives  have  been  created  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  local 
educational  and  financial  institutions  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for 
existing  minority  businesses  to  maintain  and  expand  their  business  op- 
erations. Technical  and  financial  assistance  is  also  provided  for  start-up 
minority  businesses.  These  initiatives  focus  on  the  two  primary  obstacles 
many  minority  businesses  face:  (1)  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  and 
(2)  undercapitalization.  A  variety  of  strategies  to  address  these  obstacles 
have  been  created  and  implemented  by  the  public  sector  as  well  as 
educational  and  financial  institutions. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  City  of  Boston  has  co-sponsored,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Minority 
Developer's  Association,  the  Minority  Developer's  Executive  Program. 
This  program  is  designed  to  build  minority  real-estate  development 
capacity  in  the  public  and  non-profit  sectors.  Thus  far,  approximately  60 
minority  real  estate  executives  have  participated  in  this  innovative  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  concerted  efforts  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  get  commitments 
from  local  banks  to  bring  greater  economic  development  to  the  minority 
community,  and  to  strengthen  minority  businesses,  in  June,  1991  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers  Association  established  the  Massachusetts  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  Investment  Corporation  (MEIC).  The  mission  of  the 
MEIC  is  to  help  strengthen  the  Commonwealth's  small  business  infra- 
structure with  critically  needed  financial  and  technical  assistance.  It  is 
committed  to  providing  financial  assistance  to  small  businesses  consid- 
ered to  be  high  risk.  The  MEIC  currently  has  a  committed  capitalization 
level  of  $4.1  million  and  lines  of  credit  of  $17.8  million.  More  banks  need 
to  join  this  effort  and  expand  the  MEIC's  resources. 

Recently  the  City  of  Boston  provided  seed  monev  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proposal  to  create  a  job  training  and  placement  facility  for 
disadvantaged  minority  youth.  The  facility  would  focus  on  providing 
opportunities  for  minority  youth  to  obtain  entry-level  jobs  in  high  growth 
industries  such  as  health  care  and  technology  based  manufacturing.  The 
sponsors  of  this  training  and  job  placement  facility  will  include  the  City 
of  Boston,  Boston  University,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  and  Mor- 
gan Memorial-Goodwill  Industries.  Through  such  a  collaborative  pub- 
lic-private sponsorship,  many  disadvantaged  minorities  will  have 
opportunities  to  develop  the  critical  technical  skills  needed  to  access  jobs 
with  a  built-in  career  track. 
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In  December  of  this  year,  the  City  of  Boston  will  be  inviting  minority 
businesses,  particularly  in  construction  and  related  sectors,  to  meet  with 
the  developers  of  institutional  projects  in  order  to  discuss  opportunities 
for  minority  participation  in  these  and  future  projects. 

Strategy  32.  Improving  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

In  Boston,  school  reform  has  begun  with  implementing  a  change  in  school 
governance.  The  city  has  proposed  a  vision  of  schools  that  is  centered  on 
students,  teachers  and  books.  These  are  the  essentials  of  schools  and 
everything  else  must  be  organized  around  them. 

Efforts  to  change  schools  by  mandates  and  top-down  policies  have  put 
the  bureaucrats  in  charge.  Real  school  reform  will  come  from  giving 
principals  and  teachers  the  power  and  resources  they  need  to  be  able  to 
control  their  own  activities  and  be  responsible  for  the  results:  students 
who  succeed.  Greater  attention  must  also  be  given  to  technical  and 
vocational  training  for  those  students  entering  the  workforce  directly 
from  high  school.  Improvement  will  come  by  pursuing  the  following 
objectives: 

•  Give  principals  the  power  to  choose  a  team  of  teachers  and  other  staff 
for  their  schools. 

•  Reduce  the  school  bureaucracy  and  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  principals  and  teachers. 

•  Retrain  teachers  and  principals  to  give  them  the  skills  and  knowledge 
needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 

•  Lengthen  the  school  day  and  year  to  get  more  time  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

•  Build  the  school  budget  from  the  needs  of  the  schools  themselves, 
with  a  priority  to  books  and  to  programs  that  make  a  difference,  such 
as  early  childhood,  vocational  education,  and  sports. 

•  Create  a  system  for  measuring  results  that  accurately  tells  if  students 
are  learning. 

•  Recognize  that  schools  cannot  do  it  all  alone,  and  work  with  outside 
partners  who  will  support  students  and  their  families. 

Boston  must  educate  all  its  children  with  respect  for  each  child's  unique 
potential  for  excellence. 

Strategy  33.  Expand  Housing  Opportunity  and  Affordability 

Providing  conveniently  located,  affordable  housing  is  an  important  part 
of  an  economic  plan  for  Boston.  Although  housing  prices  have  settled 
somewhat  over  the  past  two  years,  a  new  report  from  Harvard  University 
confirms  that  affordable  housing  and  ownership  still  remain  out  of  reach 
for  many  working  families  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
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A  diverse  housing  stock  is  important  to  maintaining  a  healthy  business 
climate.  If  employers  are  going  to  expand  or  remain  in  Boston,  the  city 
has  to  contain  housing  for  their  workforce  at  all  levels  of  the  occupational 
spectrum. 

Boston  has  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  local  housing  programs  in 
America.  This  effort  has  made  Boston  a  better  place  to  live,  brought 
vitality  to  neighborhoods,  and  created  jobs  for  Boston  residents  in  the 
housing  development  and  management  sector.  Boston's  success  in  ex- 
panding affordable  housing  and  protecting  the  existing  stock  is  due  to  a 
healthy  partnership  forged  between  government,  community-based  or- 
ganizations, housing  activists,  business  leaders,  and  the  housing  indus- 
try. 

Since  1984,  Boston  has  seen  over  17,500  housing  starts.  Almost  half 
(7,969)  of  these  housing  starts  had  some  city  assistance;  of  these,  5,976 
were  targeted  for  low-  and  moderate-income  residents.  These  starts 
represent  a  total  investment  of  over  one  billion  dollars  for  housing 
development  in  Boston's  neighborhoods,  which  translates  into  addi- 
tional jobs  for  Boston  residents  and  additional  property  tax  revenues  for 
city  services. 

In  the  coming  year  Boston  will  be  moving  forward  with  an  additional  $93 
million  worth  of  housing  projects  bringing  770  units,  many  of  them 
affordable,  to  such  neighborhoods  as  Chinatown,  Mattapan,  Charle- 
stown,  Roxbury  and  the  Fenway.  Nearly  half  of  this  pipeline  already  is 
under  construction. 

This  pipeline  includes  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's  $13  million  reno- 
vation of  87  units  at  the  Cathedral  development  in  the  South  End,  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  complete  renovations  of  public  housing  units  through- 
out Boston  that  the  BHA  has  been  carrying  on  since  the  city  took  over  its 
management  in  1985.  Since  that  time  the  BHA  has  reduced  vacancies  by 
over  two-thirds,  improved  services  and  basic  living  conditions,  and 
provided  equal  access  to  developments  regardless  of  race. 

A  larger  number  of  federally-subsidized  housing  units  throughout  the 
nation  are  faced  with  expiration  of  their  affordable  status  through  the 
expiration  of  use  restrictions  on  their  mortgages.  The  city  has  success- 
fully preserved  the  long-term  affordability  of  the  500-unit  Castle  Square 
development  in  the  South  End  by  working  with  tenants  and  owners. 
Castle  Square  will  undergo  a  $16  million  renovation,  and  tenants  will 
have  the  chance  to  own  and  operate  the  project  as  a  limited  equity 
cooperative. 

An  economic  strategy  to  expand  housing  opportunity  and  affordability 
over  the  next  several  years  should  include: 
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The  effective  coalition  which  has  produced  housing  successes  in  the 
past  must  coalesce  around  an  effort  to  extend  and  maintain  federal 
housing  tax  credits. 

Increase  use  of  pension  funds,  like  that  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  invest  in 
affordable  housing —  as  is  proposed  for  the  Oak  Village  development 
in  Chinatown. 

Capitalization  of  linkage  income  streams  by  Metropolitan  Life  and 
Prudential  has  been  used  to  assist  the  construction  of  nearly  3,000 
housing  units  in  Boston.  Similar  capitalization  of  institutional  linkage 
payments  should  be  obtained  to  produce  more  housing  units. 

More  housing  should  be  constructed  for  those  with  special  needs.  For 
example,  the  City  is  moving  forward  with  a  facility  for  children  with 
AIDS  that  will  have  an  environment  more  like  a  home  than  a  hospital 
ward,  and  is  renovating  a  building  at  Long  Island  Hospital  for  use  as 
a  homeless  shelter. 

The  City  will  continue  to  pioneer  ways  to  expand  homeownership 
opportunities  for  working  people,  working  closely  with  banks  and 
community  groups. 
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A 


VISION  FOR  BOSTON 


No  set  of  goals  and  strategies  for  economic  recovery  can  stand  alone 
without  a  clear  and  fundamental  vision  for  the  city  which  unifies  these 
strategies  and  gives  them  meaning.  It  is  with  vision  that  these  ideas, 
culled  from  countless  meetings,  studies,  and  conversations,  become  more 
than  just  fragments  -  become  a  real  and  concrete  agenda. 

What  is  vision?  The  word  has  been  bandied  about  a  lot  lately.  Ifs  been 
trivialized  —  "the  vision  thing"  -  and  certainly  overused  to  the  point  of 
cliche.  But  that  does  not  detract  from  the  power  of  the  word's  message: 
discerning  through  the  fog  of  pessimism  to  see  how,  indeed  to  know  how, 
to  make  life  better.  Vision  expresses  hope.  Vision  embodies  confident 
faith  in  our  future. 

These  are  profoundly  disturbing  times.  Many  people  have  been  dislo- 
cated from  their  communities  and  families.  They  have  lost  jobs  and 
homes,  in  some  cases  becoming  itinerant  workers.  But  today,  there  is  a 
sense  of  even  more  fundamental  dislocation  as  the  very  principles  on 
which  rested  our  trust  and  confidence  in  this  nation  appear  to  be  foun- 
dering, and  as  the  social  contract  binding  us  together  is  torn  apart. 

In  our  country,  personal  liberty  has  been  closely  associated  with  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Together  they  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  each  gen- 
eration would  advance  beyond  the  one  before.  This  abruptly  changed  in 
the  1 980's.  The  twin  pillars  of  middle  class  aspiration  in  the  United  States 

—  home  ownership  and  college  education  —  slipped  further  away  from 
lower  -  and  middle-income  Americans.  The  gnawing  problem  of  poverty 
that  haunts  the  world's  wealthiest  nation  worsened  by  decade's  end. 

In  the  1980's  real  average  weekly  wages  declined,  while  unearned  in- 
come, such  as  rents,  dividends,  capital  gains  and  interest,  soared.  This 
has  become  a  source  of  deepening  inequality .  The  gaps  between  those  at 
the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom  widened. 

But  to  look  only  at  today  is  short-sighted.  We  must  look  forward  to  see 
a  city  that  expresses  our  future,  that  expresses  our  values  and  moral 
outlook,  that  expresses  our  dreams  for  our  children.  Only  then  can  we 
plan  for  our  future. 

What  will  Boston  be  like  in  the  year  2000? 

When  people  talk  about  Boston,  they  often  say  it  has  a  small-town, 
neighborhood  feeling.  People  here  have  a  strong  sense  of  their  history, 
close  family  ties,  and  a  sense  of  connectedness  to  their  communities. 
With  its  many  neighborhoods,  Boston  is  like  a  collection  of  small  towns 

—  easy  to  walk  around,  familiar,  with  strong  centers  —  places  to  raise 
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families,  stay  put,  and  grow  old  among  the  comforts  of  friends  and 
family. 

How  will  what  is  proposed  in  this  Agenda  shape  Boston  in  the  year  2000? 

We  see  a  grand,  new  park  system  sweeping  through  downtown,  renewed 
business,  neighborhood  and  cultural  activity  along  the  corridor  of  sci- 
ence, research  and  health  care  employment  centers  surrounding  the  core, 
and  an  innovative  academic  and  vocational  school  system.  More  and 
more,  people  are  discovering  the  vibrant,  communal  life  of  the  city. 
People  are  again  buying  the  beautiful  old  homes  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury 
and  Jamaica  Plain  which  remain  affordable  to  neighborhood  residents. 
Many  walk  to  work  or  take  the  new  Bioscience  subway  line  to  the 
hospitals,  laboratories,  biotech  and  other  manufacturing  plants  making 
pharmaceuticals  and  precision  goods  in  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Long- 
wood,  Allston  Landing,  Cambridge  and  Charlestown.  The  new  research 
and  manufacturing  park  at  Boston  State  is  the  trendsetter  for  the  region. 

Already,  this  corridor  of  science  and  medical  technology  is  reclaiming  the 
neighborhoods  on  either  side.  Many  of  the  new  jobs  are  held  by  local 
residents  trained  in  one  of  Boston's  renowned  vocational  schools,  par- 
ticularly its  Health  Careers  Academy.  Increased  employment  opportu- 
nity has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  drug  trade  as  young  people  now  see  a  better 
alternative.  Good-paying  manufacturing  jobs  allow  young  people  to  buy 
homes  and  invest  in  Boston  neighborhoods. 

As  neighborhoods  revitalize,  supermarkets,  banks,  drugstores,  and  other 
businesses  have  begun  to  relocate  back  into  local  business  districts. 
Banks,  which  had  once  refused  to  lend  to  homeowners  in  these  areas, 
have  been  investing  with  enthusiasm,  realizing  that  these  are  neighbor- 
hoods with  a  stable  future. 

Meanwhile,  downtown  has  continued  to  grow  as  one  of  the  nation's  most 
efficient  and  attractive  places  to  do  business.  The  new  underground 
artery  has  just  been  completed,  and  combined  with  the  third  harbor 
tunnel,  has  made  getting  in  and  out  of  the  city  fast  and  efficient.  Above 
the  artery,  new  parks  and  gardens  are  being  planted.  Locations  like 
South  Station,  where  a  new  office  building  has  instant  access  to  regional 
highways  and  mass  transit,  have  become  popular  because  of  their  prox- 
imity to  the  new  park  and  to  the  federal  courthouse  on  Fan  Pier.  The  new 
transit  line  connecting  downtown  to  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  has 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  centers  for  investment  in  the  region.  A  new 
stadium  attracts  Bostonians  and  tourists  to  sports  and  cultural  events, 
including  a  Super  Bowl. 

More  than  ever,  Boston  has  become  a  place  where  not  just  young  people, 
but  families,  the  elderly,  singles  and  others  want  to  live.  It  is  a  city  where 
you  can  walk  or  ride  a  train  to  work  or  school.  Where  you  know  your 
neighbors  and  local  shopkeepers.  Where  people  at  many  levels  of  edu- 
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cation  and  experience  find  productive  work.  Where  one  finds  cultural 
events,  such  as  theater  and  opera,  sports  at  the  new  arena  and  stadium, 
and  nearby  natural  retreats  in  parks,  beaches,  and  urban  gardens  such  as 
the  new  Botanical  Garden.  Where  people  of  all  races,  colors,  creeds,  and 
persuasions  are  at  home  and  free  to  enjoy  the  rich  diversity  of  urban  life. 
It  is  a  lively,  livable  city  busy  achieving  its  fullest  potential. 

This  vision  does  not  deprive  the  individual  of  dignity  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  marketplace.  It  is  concerned  with  the  depth  and 
quality  of  life.  It  is  concerned  with  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
working  people  and  their  advancement  in  society.  It  is  concerned  with 
stable  and  healthy  neighborhoods,  clean  and  safe  streets,  reasonably- 
priced  homes,  and  a  well-educated  citizenry.  It  is  concerned  with  access 
to  capital  and  opportunity  in  the  marketplace  for  those  without  wealth. 
It  is  concerned  with  families  and  communities  and  the  increasing  trend 
of  the  workplace  to  deplete  us  of  the  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  them. 

It  is  a  vision  that  allows  us  to  realize  a  better  future  for  Boston.  It  can  only 
be  realized  by  our  hard  work,  perseverance,  and  our  renewed  recognition 
of  our  dependence  on  each  other. 
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1  HE  BOSTON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
PARTNERSHIP 

To  spearhead  a  campaign  to  build  the  core  economy  of  Boston  and  the 
community,  we  must  establish  an  organization  made  of  leadership  from 
State  and  City  Government,  business  and  industry,  and  communities. 
The  Boston  Economic  Partnership  should  develop  and  implement  a 
10-year  agenda  for  economic  development  including: 

•  federal  and  state  lobbying  for  key  facilities,  regulatory  reform,  and 
new  tax  policy; 

•  development  of  proposals  for  education  reform  and  vocational  train- 
ing; 

•  building  and  expanding  the  region's  competitive  advantages  in 
knowledge  creation,  health,  information  technology,  and  financial 
services; 

•  promotion  of  critical  infrastructure  improvements;  and 

•  provision  of  a  forum  for  high-level  communication  among  partner- 
ship members  in  achieving  economic  development  objectives. 

The  partnership  will  promote  a  comprehensive  package  of  federal  and 
state  legislation,  including  the  Mayor's  package  of  legislative  proposals 
to  be  submitted  to  Beacon  Hill  this  year. 

An  Economic  Development  Strategy  Conference  trill  be  scheduled  for  mid-No- 
vember to  bring  together  potential  participants  in  the  partner  ship.  The  conference 
will  discuss  and  seek  consensus  on  a  broad  agenda  for  economic  development  in 
Boston  and  the  Commonwealth. 
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genda,  n.  —  a  list,  outline,  or  plan  of  things  to  be 

jCOnSJdered  Of  dOne.     —  Webster's  Ninth  Collegiate  Dictionary 
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ABLES  AND  CHARTS 
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Pipeline  of  Boston  Projects:  July,  1991  to  December,  1992 


Project 


Development      Construction  Other  Project     Perm. 
Cost  Total FTE  Jobs'     Related  Jobs*      lobs 


Medical  Research  and  Biotech 

Joslin  Diabetes  Center  - 
Research /Clinical  Expansion 

SETSA:  University  Associates 

Research  and  Parking  Phase  I 

Olmsted  Plaza  Phase  I  - 

Medical  Research 
Subtotal:  Research 


St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  - 
St.  Margaret's  Relocation /Parking 

Massachusetts  General  Hosp. 

In  Patient  Tower  II 
Brigham  and  Women's  Hosp. 

Clinical  Support  Facility 
Shriners  Burns  Institute  - 

Replacement  Facility 

N.  E.  Deaconess  Hosp.  - 

Clinical  Facility 
Subtotal:  Healthcare 

Commercial  Projects 

Prudential  Phase  I  -  Retail 
Ruggles  Phase  I  -  MV  Registry 

Subtotal:  Commercial 

Public  Investment 

City  Hospital 

Federal  Courthouse 

Police  Headquarters 

South  Station  Phase  I  -  MBTA 

Subtotal:  Public 

TOTAL:  Private  and  Public 


$28,000,000 

140 

45 

190 

$71,800,000 

525 

170 

380 

$126,000,000 

550 

175 

600 

$225,800,000 

1,215 

390 

1,170 

fodernization 

$37,000,000 

175 

55 

170 

$100,000,000 

465 

150 

560 

$48,500,000 

345 

110 

530 

$67,500,000 

310 

100 

400 

$124,500,000 

600 

190 

650 

$377,500,000 

1,895 

605 

2,310 

$65,000,000 

250 

80 

500 

$26,000,000 

225 

70 

970 

$91,000,000 

475 

150 

1,470 

$170,000,000 

400 

130 

640 

$184,000,000 

700 

225 

1,200 

$41,000,000 

250 

75 

800 

$75,000,000 

350 

110 

500 

$470,000,000 

1,700 

540 

3,140 

$1,164,300,000 

5,285 

1,685 

8,090 

Construction  FTE  Jobs  estimates  full-rime  equivalent  jobs  of  one  year's  duration. 
*  Other  Project-Related  Jobs  estimates  jobs  in  architecture,  engineering,  law  and 
other  services  directly  related  to  construction. 
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Boston  Housing  Projects  Pipeline:  1991  - 1995 

Project 

Private  Housing 

Army/Navy  YMCA  Building ,  CNY 
Old  Boston  College  HS,  South  End 

Public  Housing 

Cathedral  Development,  South  End 

BRA  Projects 

Oak  Square,  Chinatown 
Mei  Wah  Village,  Chinatown 
CAB,  Roxbury 
Lancaster  House,  South  End 
Audobon/Caritas,  Fenway 
Audobon/CWLT,  Fenway 
47  Thorndike,  South  End 
Lewis  Mall,  East  Boston 
Building  104,  Navy  Yard 
Dale  St.,  Roxbury 

PFD  Projects 

Lucerne  Gardens,  Mattapan 
J.P.  Apts.,  Jamaica  Plain 
Sargeant  Prince,  Roxbury 

Subtotal: 

Estimated  Additional  Projects,  1993  - 1995 

TOTAL: 


Development 

Units 

Cost  Total 

$11,000,000 

150 

$20,000,000 

130 

$13,000,000 

87 

$14,200,000 

100 

$2,400,000 

19 

$1,000,000 

11 

$3,800,000 

40 

$1,200,000 

27 

$3,500,000 

52 

$140,000 

3 

$5,000,000 

47 

$5,300,000 

46 

$2,400,000 

20 

$7,000,000 

54 

$2,400,000 

106 

$1,000,000 

29 

$93,340,000 

921 

$59,660,000 

$153,000,000 

Additional  Boston  Public,  Private,  and  Institutional 
Investment:  1993  - 1995 


Housing  and  Commercial  Development 

New  Boston  Garden  $148,000,000 

Custom  House  Hotel  $110,000,000 

World  Trade  Center  Hotel  $52,500,000 

New  Office  Development  $156,500,000 

Housing  $153,000,000 

TOTAL :  $620,000,000 


Medical  Research  and  Biotech 

Private  Biotech  Manufacturing  $62,000,000 

SETSA  $56,000,000 

Technopolis  Phase  I  $75,000,000 

Processing  Center  $25,000,000 

Longwood  Labs  $45,000,000 

Charlestown  Navy  Yard  I  $93,000,000 

Olmsted  Plaza  II  $116.000.000 

TOTAL :  $472,000,000 


Rail  and  Transit 

Bioscience  Line  Design  $30,000,000 

High  Speed  Rail  $205,000,000 

South  Boston  Transit  $270,000,000 

Old  Colony  Rail  $424,000,000 

North  Station  II  $185.000.000 

TOTAL :  $1,114,000,000 


Healthcare  and  Institutional  Modernization 

TOTAL :  $474,500,000 


New  Public,  Private,  and  Institutional  Investment 
1991-1995 


Committed  Projects 
$1.164b 


Housing  and 

Commercial 

Development  -$620m 

Biotech  and  Medical 
Research  -  $472m 


Healthcare  and 

Institutional 

Modernization  - 

$852m 


Boston  City  Capital 
Plan  -  $328m 


Rail  and  Transit 
$1.114b 


Total  Investment  =  $4.55  billion 

(Includes  only  S30m  for  Bioscience  Line) 


Construction  Jobs  From  New  Public,  Private  and  Institutional  Investment 

1991  - 1995 


Committed  Projects 

5,285 


Healthcare  and 

Institutional 

Modernization  -  3,955 


Boston  City  Capital 
Plan  - 1,991 


Housing  and 

Commercial 

Development  -  2,747 

Biotech  and  Medical 
Research  -  2,190 


Rail  and  Transit  -  6,762 


Total  Construction  Jobs  =  22,930 

Note:  Measured  as  years  of  work  in  the  construction  industry.  An  additional  7,31 0  year  -  long  jobs 
will  be  created  in  complementary  development  industries  such  as  engineering,  architecture,  law, 
accounting,  etc.  Total  direct  employment  will  exceed  5,000  averaged  over  each  of 
approximately  six  years. 
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Boston's  New  Economy  Employment  Centers  in  Circumferential  Corridor 

Square  Footage  &  Employment,  Existing  and  Planned, 

for  Boston  and  Cambridge  Institutions  and  Private  Employment  Centers 


Existing, 

1991 

Additional  by  2005 

Totals,  bv  2005 

Employment  Center 

Sq.ft. 

Empl. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Empl. 

Sq.ft. 

Empl. 

Boston 

South  Station/Chinatown 

1,975,000 

6,000 

4,143,000 

8,500 

6,118,000 

14300 

SETSA/CityHosp. 

3,031,000 

8,000 

1,500,000 

1,800 

4331,000 

9300 

Ruggles/Northeastem 

2,772,000 

5,500 

1,600,000 

3,100 

4,372,000 

8,600 

Longwood 

9,000,000 

26,000 

3,579,000 

6,000 

12379,000 

32,000 

Olmsted  Plaza 

0 

0 

1,800,000 

2,430 

1300,000 

2,430 

Boston  University 

8,000,000 

7,000 

2,004,000 

1,600 

10,004,000 

8,600 

Navy  Yard 

1,100,000 

2,800 

2,200,000 

4,000 

3300,000 

6,800 

Boston  Total 

25,878,000 

55,300 

16,826,000 

27,430 

42,704,000 

82,730 

Cambridge 

Mi.T./University  Park 

9,700,000 

5,800 

1,140,000 

3,800 

10,840,000 

9,600 

Tech  Square 

1,294,000 

6,250 

0 

0 

1,294,000 

6,250 

Kendall  Square 

2,281,000 

9,000 

870,000 

3,480 

3,151,000 

12,480 

E.  Cambridge/Lechmere 

3,900,000 

15,600 

970,000 

3,880 

4,870,000 

19,480 

Cambridge  Total 

17,175,000 

36,650 

2,980,000 

11,160 

20,155,000 

47,810 

TOTAL 

43,053,000 

91,950 

19,806,000 

38,590 

62,859,000 

130,540 

Fiscal  Benefits  of  Development  and  Related  Growth  1984-1991 

Showing  How  1980s  Growth  Helped  Boston  Stay  Ahead  of  Inflation 
S600    T 


S500    -- 


S100    -- 


Actual  Growth  Expanding  1984  Base 


Inflation* 


Actual 


K3  Added  Revenue  from  New 
Construction  Development 

Ej  Added  Revenue  from  Other  Non- 
Construction  Growth 

0  Increment  Directly  from  1984  Base 

□  1984  Tax  Base  Revenues 


Fiscal  1991  Property  Tax  Revenues 

*  If  1984  revenues  had  kept  pace  with  inflation  with  no  expansion  of  base 
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